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A LITERARY 
CALENDAR 


for the school months October through May 


Portraits of famous authors—Carl Sandburg, Edgar Allan Poe, Charles 
Dickens, Robert Burns, Stephen Vincent Benét, George Bernard Shaw, 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mark Twain—and character- 


istic quotations. 
A folder of teaching suggestions for helping boys and girls know authors 
as real people goes with the calendar. 


This calendar is a new help in the LiTERATURE AND Lire Teaching 
Service. For your free copy, write to... 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 


CHICAGO REVIEW STUDIES 


By SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 
Formerly at Chicago Teachers College and Editor Chicago Schools Journal 


A revision, re-arrangement, and enlargement of the Chicago Practice Tests, used widely 
throughout the country for many years. 
Entire field of mechanics of written English treated through 


A modern theory of teaching mechanics 

Parallel proof-reading tests 

Rough grading into elementary, junior high, and adult levels 

Full explanation of principles involved 

Differentiation of essentials and fine points 

Correction sheets in Book II, with references to principles in Book I 


Can be used alone, supplementary to other texts, or self-administered by adults. 

Time-saving, practical, economical, checked with usage studies. For all review and 
individualized instruction purposes. 

For teachers, student teachers, supervisors, and students. 


Two books, 110 pages, $1.25 a set plus postage 


CLARKE-McELROY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6140 SOUTH COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


for 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


LIVING THOUGHTS —a series of great prose passages, each complete on a single 
printed sheet, with stimulating questions for written or oral discussion; carefully 
chosen for the “intensive, close study of well-written paragraphs saying important 
things compactly,” as recommended by the Harvard Report (General Education in a 


Free Society). 


Challenge your students with the LIVING THOUGHTS of: 


1. RUSKIN 5. THOREAU 9. HENRY GEORGE 
2. HAZLITT 6. EMERSON 10. JEFFERSON 

3. CARLYLE 7. HOLMES 11. LINCOLN 

4. WILSON 8. STEVENSON 12. PLATO 


BROADSIDES are supplied in class-sets of 40 sheets, with 
gummed strips for convenient pasting into students’ note- 
* books. Always ready on the instructor's shelf, BROADSIDES 


: become the student’s personal possession for work and review. 
B A D J D E ty The basic price is 25 cents per class-set, with a minimum order 
PR 0 S$ of four class-sets. Cut the coupon below. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


The Educational Broadsides Company, 
1159 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York 


Gentlemen: 
(] Please send me free specimens of all LIVING THOUGHTS Broadsides now available. 
(-] Please send me an introductory order of ................ class-sets @ 25 cents per set. I should like to have 


the following numbers in your LIVING THOUGHTS series: (Circle numbers.) 1 2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12. I inclose 44,4 
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Forme 
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Teach 
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Rosar 
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Daytor 


BROADSIDES 


Junior English One 


Junior English Two 


Junior English Three 


Alexander J. Stoddard 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission 


Matilda Bailey 
Formerly Demonstration 
Teacher in English 
Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College, Pa. 


William Dodge Lewis 
Rosamond McPherson 


High School English Teacher 
Dayton, Ohio 


@ Emphasizing essentials, this new Junior High 
School English series presents a well-rounded 
language program that has been developed care- 
fully, by experienced teachers, to produce results in 
the most efficient manner. Graded carefully and 
taught only one step at a time, each step is de- 
veloped fully, maintained, reviewed, and tested 
thoroughly. Each chapter is a cluster of experiences 
around a central theme cementing the various sec- 
tions. Social situations requiring the correct use of 
English are made part of each chapter. The many 
school subjects, which are part of the student’s 
experience, are related to the work he does in Eng- 
lish. Emphasis is placed on vocabulary develop- 
ment. The series presents grammar from a func- 
tional viewpoint in a wealth of functional gram- 
mar exercises which are woven into the composi- 
tion work to help the students in their writing and 
speaking. Provision for individual differences is 
made in a rich variety of interesting assignments. 
Self-contained and independent workbooks, filled 
with functional exercises, accompany each text. 


American Book Company 


IMPROVING 
YOUR VOCABULARY 
AND SPELLING 


by Ketchum and Greene 
$1.00 


Here is a modern text, just 
published, for Language 
Arts classes in Secondary 
Schools. Its numerous 
clever exercises and de- 
lightfully humorous 
toon illustrations arouse 
student interest and insure 
improvement in vocabu- 
lary building. 


Write Dept. EJ for a com- 
plete descriptive catalog. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 


whereby we can 
arouse genuine 
interest in the 
legitimate drama 
and familiarize 
our boys and 
girls with modern 
dramatic,theatri- 
cal and radio art. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS for TODAY 
By GRIFFITH ond MERSAND 


contains the best in melodrama, farce, comedy, 
fantasy, monodrama, poetic drama, ethical 
problem play and radio drama by leading con- 
temporaries such as Percival Wilde, Harold 
Brighouse, Paul Green and Archibald MacLeish. 
Included are biographical and critical introduc- 
tions, lists of additional plays and a section on the 
teaching of dramatics with exercises and sug- 
gestions for appreciation and instruction. 


Write for an approval copy fo the 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


TWO SHAKESPEAREAN 


FILMS 


These 16mm. sound films, produced by the British 
Council, have been hailed as refreshing revelations 
of the dramatic power and poetic beauty of Shake- 
speare’s masterpieces. In them, famous scenes from 
Macbeth and Fulius Caesar have been brought to the 
screen by actors, musicians, designers and directors 
who are numbered among England’s best. 


MACBETH 
The Murder of King Duncan (Act II, 
Scene 2) and Lady Macbeth’s Sleep- 
walking Scene (Act V, Scene 1). Length, 
two reels. Running time, sixteen min- 
utes. Sale price, $37.50. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


The Forum Scene Including Mark 


Antony’s Funeral Oration (Act III, 
Scene 2). Length, two reels. Running 
time, nineteen minutes. Sale price, 
$37.50. 


These two instructional films and 327 others are also 
available under the Eastin School-Week Rental Plan. 


Eastin Pictures Co., Davenport, lowa 
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NEW BOoKS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A new speller... 
KNOW YOUR WORDS 


BARKER 


Based on the Rinsland Word-Frequency Study: features 
highly individualized instruction through (1) five-step study 
and test organization; (2) concentration upon vocabulary 
from pupil’s subject-matter courses; and (3) review of 
pupil’s own misspelled words. 30 lessons, with 8 periodic 
test-reviews. 


A new workbook... 


SUMMARY OF 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
—PoLLack, CARR, and LEDBETTER— 


Intended as a quick, general, intensive review for stu- 
dents who are approaching the close of their high-school 
course. Drill, restricted to purely practical application of 
principles, covers diction, grammar, sentence and para- 
graph structure, punctuation, mechanics, business and 
social letters, reports. 


For further information please write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New «+ Boston ATLANTA + CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO 


[wo birds with one stone! 


Teachers on the job have discovered that they can get 
two great aids for one low price. 


Cumulative Reading Record 


“doubles” as a file folder for the student’s themes. The 
Cumulative Reading Record itself was developed by 
Margaret Skinner on the job. It is practical. 


Get a free sample copy 


A ptoneer test 


How well do your students judge whether a story is 
true to life? Do you know? 


The Plot-Completion Test 


enables you to find out. Now you can measure this 
prime element of literary appreciation. 


Twenty-five or more copies, $0.06 
Sample Test and Manual, $0.15 


211 West Sixty-Eighth Street Chicago 20 


The World Literature 


Timely NEW anthologies 
for early high-school years by 


COLLETTE-CROSS -STAUFFER 


Within the Americas 


A collection of interesting readings to show boys and girls how people 
in all parts of the Western Hemisphere live, think, work, and play. Much 
of the material has never appeared before in a high-school anthology. 
Organized in eight units—U.S.A., Tales and Stories, North of 49, The 
Animal World, Our Scientific World, South of the Rio Grande, Ameri- 
cans—also, Treasure Island. Excellent study aids, drawings, photo- 
graphs, and maps. 


Beyond the Seas 


Prose and poetry telling of people and places the world over. Old favorites 
and many modern authors are represented. An excellent book to follow 
Within the Americas, but each volume may be used independently. 
Seven units—In Many Lands, Stories of Far Away, By Sea and Air, Of 
War and Peace, From Many Lands—also, Julius Caesar and A Tale of 
Two Cities (abridged). A foreword for each unit, illustrations, informal 
study aids, and a reference section. 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 17 New York II Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


TEACHING ENGLISH USAGE 
B 
ROBERT C. POOLEY 


HIS compact textbook for college courses in the teaching of 

English and Speech draws together all the information avail- 
able on the teaching of correctness in English usage. It defends the 
position throughout that good usage is determined by practice rather 
than by rule, and applies this principle to practical classroom in- 
struction. The text is divided into three parts: an introduction to I 
the theory of correct English from the historical and linguistic point of ‘ 
view; a hand-book of more than one hundred specific usage problems . 


in grammar, syntax, and word-choice; and a brief teaching manual A 
for elementary, junior, and senior high school levels. To be published : 
in the fall, I 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 

I} 

Zc 

in Fact and Story : 

P 

REVISED EDITION | 

SC 

By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS N 

ew Revised Edition of this unusually appealing and compact Yc 
account of the origin and history of English letters brings the = 

A 


text up to date by covering contemporary writing through World 
War II and by revising all of the older material in the light of recent 
scholarship. The book is arranged chronologically by literary periods, 
presenting the lives of important authors, the characteristic literary 
forms, and the influential events and customs for each period. It is 
written in an animated style, with many witty anecdotes, a wealth T 
of helpful charts and diagrams, and numerous illustrations. $2.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 


MUSIC ASSORTMENT: April Romance (Schubert), The Mikado, Moonlight Sonata (With Paderewski), 
They Shall Have Music(Jascha Heifetz), Saludos Amigos. 
5 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly 60c 50¢ 


FRENCH-SPANISH ASSORTMENT: Harvest (Guide in French), Les Miserables (Hugo), Marie An- 
toinette (French Revolution), A Tale of Two Cities, Saludos Amigos. 
5 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly 60c 50¢ 


DRAMA ASSORTMENT: Hollywood Cavaleade (History of the Movies), Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), 
The Mikado, As You Like It, Winterset (Maxwell Anderson), Pygmalion (Shaw), Stage Door (Kauf- 
man and Ferber), The Plough and the Stars, Anne of Green Gables (With Radio Play). 

9 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly 90c 75¢ 


ELEMENTARY ASSORTMENT: Anne of Green Gables, Captains Courageous, Edison the Man, Robin 
Hood, Tom Sawyer Detective, The Wizard of Oz, Twenty-Three and a Half Hours’ Leave, Pinocchio, 


Snow White, Treasure Island, David Copperfield, Union Pacific. 
12 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.20 $1,00 


BIOGRAPHICAL ASSORTMENT: Conquest (Charles Boyer as Napoleon), Edison the Man, The Life 
of Emile Zola, Man of Conquest (Sam Houston), Marie Antionette, Moonlight Sonata (Paderewski), 
Queen of Destiny (Victoria), Stanley and Livingstone, Victoria the Great, Toast of New York, North- 
west Passage. 11 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.30 $1.00 


AUDITORIUM ASSORTMENT (16MM FILMS): Harvest, Julius Caesar, Moonlight Sonata, 23% 
Hours Leave, Union Pacific, Stanley & Livingstone, Give Me Liberty, A Tale of Two Cities, Mutiny on 
the Bounty, Servant of the People, Captains Courageous, The Good Earth, Men with Wings, Treasure 
Island, David Copperfield. 15 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.90 $1.2 5 


LITERATURE ASSORTMENT: Captains Courageous, The Citadel, Goodbye Mr. Chips, The Good Earth, 
Gunga Din, Kidnapped (Stevenson), Mutiny on the Bounty, Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), Robin Hood, 
Les Miserables, A Tale of Two Cities, David Copperfield, Treasure Island, Human Comedy, Pygmalion, 
Tom Sawyer Detective. 16 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $1.70 $1.25 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING ASSORTMENT: Captains Courageous, The Citadel, Con- 
quest, Drums, Goodbye, Mr. Chips; Edison the Man, The Good Earth, Gunga Din, The Life of Emile 
Zola, Marie Antoinette, Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), The Mikado, Moonlight Sonata, Music for 
Madame, Mutiny on the Bounty, Northwest Mounted, Pinocchio, The Plough and the Stars, Pygmalion, 
Queen of Destiny, Victoria the Great, The Real Glory, Robin Hood, Saludos Amigos, Servant of the 


People, Snow White, Stanley and Livingstone, They Shall Have Music. 
28 Illustrated Booklets, Regularly $3.30 $2 50 


SOCIAL STUDIES ASSORTMENT: Allegheny Uprising, Boys Town, Conquest (Charles Boyer as 
Napoleon), Drums (India), Give Me Liberty (Patrick Henry), The Good Earth (China), The Life of 
Emile Zola, Man of Conquest (Story of Sam Houston), Marie Antoinette, Men With Wings (History 
of Aviation), Mutiny on the Bounty (British History), Northwest Passage, The Plough and the Stars 
(Irish Rebellion), Queen of Destiny og a iy of Victoria), The Real Glory (Philippine Constabulary), 
Servant of the People (Adoption of the U. S. Constitution), Stanley and Livingstone, Toast of New 
York (Wall Street Financial History), Union Pacific (First Transcontinental Railroad), Victoria the 
Great (Biography of Queen Victoria), North West Mounted Police (Canada), Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington, Les Miserables, The Citadel, Captains Courageous, Kidnapped, Robin Hood, In Old Oklahoma, 


A Tale of Two Cities, Saludos Amigos, Winterset, ye Din. 
32 Ulustrated Booklets, Regularly $3.50 $2.50 


ORDER BLANK 


TO: EDUCATIONAL & RECREATIONAL GUIDES, INC., 172 Renner Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


(0 SEND the assortments checked above. Enclosed is 
1 SEND COMBINATION ORDER of all these assortments. Regularly $15.00 $9.95 
C] ENTER or RENEW subscription to “Film & Radio Guide,” 64-page magazine, $3.00 a year. 
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COMMON 
SENSE 
ENGLISH 


by JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL 


Head of English Department 
MacKenzie High School, Detroit 


For 9th or 10th grades 
List price 80¢—Usual discounts 


Examination copies sent on request 


Slow students—careful studies 
show—can never hope to mas- 
ter the abstractions of tradi- 


tional grammar and usage. 


Yet, year after year, slow stu- 
dents are subjected to tradi- 
tional methods and materials 


that assure continued failure. 


But now there is a combined 
text and workbook written espe- 


cially for these slow students. 


COMMON SENSE’ ENG- 
LISH presents only the barest 
essentials of sentence structure, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and 


usage. 


It is a direct, dramatic ap- 
proach to the problems of 
everyday English. Grammar 
abstractions are removed, and 


terminology is simplified. 


After using COMMON 
SENSE ENGLISH, 700 De- 
troit students, who had no 
previous success with English, 
scored higher on a standardized 


usage test than the regulars. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY - New York - Chicago 
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Phdding Crusader 


FRANCIS LUDLOW' 


The heavy feet of Theodore Dreiser 
have left deep imprints on the literary 
sands. Whether he was a giant, an ogre, 
or merely a crusader afoot, his tracks are 
here to stay; they will remain when many 
swifter and surer trails have been ob- 
literated. 

Historic significance, however, is not 
necessarily a proof of greatness. Many a 
book has become a landmark, not be- 
cause of its beauty or force, but because 
of its impact upon its time. There is very 
little doubt that Dreiser’s initial fame 
was of this almost accidental nature. It 
resulted from two things: the sentimen- 
tality of public taste and one woman’s 
attempt to suppress what seemed to her 
an outrageous assault upon morality. It 
is by now an old story that Sister Carrie, 
Dreiser's first novel, was accepted by 
Doubleday Page and was all ready for 
publication when Mrs. Doubleday pro- 
tested with such horror that the book 
was withdrawn from the market. It was 
not until seven years later that the book 
officially appeared, though a few copies 
were distributed at once. Cries of horror, 
of course, have always roused the public 


' Editor of the Retail Bookseller. 


from its habitual apathy. Sister Carrie 
became a storm center. It was de- 
nounced from the pulpit and in the press. 
For years Dreiser was linked with the 
atheist, Ingersoll, as a menace to the na- 
tion. Even today his reputation as a 
wild, wicked writer lingers among people 
who have never read a word of his books. 
Yet he was also hailed as the liberator of 
American letters. 

And what was the shattering theme of 
Sister Carrie? .... That illicit love does 
not inevitably lead to tragedy. 

It is difficult for us to realize how 
Doubleday, the publisher of The Mem- 
oirs of Hecate County, could once have 
blanched at the thought of seeming to 
condone love out of wedlock. It is even 
more difficult to understand how so in- 
nocuous a novel could have startled the 
American public. Miss Bobby Sox would 
find Sister Carrie dull—but definitely 
pallid—after Captain from Castile or 
such widely hailed favorites as A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn and The Egg and I. 

Dreiser, indeed, was so essentially 
clean minded as to seem prim to our 
rough-tongued age. Though Sister Carrie 
is a tale of seduction, it contains none 
of the scarlet passages almost necessary 
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to contemporary success. Carrie’s fall 
from grace is intimated to the reader with 
the delicacy of a dewy-eyed Victorian 
bride knitting tiny garments. Carrie’s 
older sister, Minnie, has a symbolic 
dream just as Carrie is saying goodbye to 
Drouet. “Carrie was slipping away some- 
where over a rock, and her fingers had 
let loose and she had seen her falling.” 
Carrie doesn’t say goodbye to Drouet, 
and the next day she is living in sin with 
him as properly as Mary Ann Evans 
lived with her George. Drouet never so 
much as kisses Carrie, in print, until 
months later. Hurstwood, Carrie’s sec- 
ond lover, is more demonstrative, but 
Hurstwood is the dashing type (Dreiser 
refers to him as “the dressy manager’’). 
Carrie herself remains as cool as a Puri- 
tan. “It was not for her,”’ says Dreiser, 
“to see the well-spring of human passion. 
A real flame of love is a subtle thing. It 
burns as a will-o’-the-wisp, dancing on- 
ward to fairylands of delight. It roarsasa 
furnace.”” Not even Mrs. Doubleday 
could accuse Carrie of roaring as a fur- 
nace. 

About the nearest Dreiser ever comes 
to a really roaring furnace is when Cow- 
perwood flings his arm about Aileen (his 
wife) while she is clad in “‘a foamy night- 
gown of white and pink.”’ His seductions 
occur off-stage, all but the preliminary 
speeches and kisses. His language is 
noticeably proper, if not mincing. A 
woman's breast is always her bust or her 
bosom. In The Financier, he says: “Shall 
the story of Marjorie be told?” [She was 
one of Cowperwood’s earliest conquests. | 
“Tt isn’t as innocent as the others. But, 
no, let it go. There will be more than 
sufficient without it.’’ Can you imagine a 
present-day novelist letting it go? In 
The Genius he has this daring speech: 
““\ woman artist is in a d—— of a posi- 
tion anyway,” using only the letter d to 


indicate the word “devil.” In later novels 
Dreiser uses the words “bastard” and 
“damn”’ but so rarely that he seems to be 
attempting merely to follow the vogue. 

Today Sister Carrie would not cause 
one raised eyebrow, but in 1900 it was a 
bomb. In 1900 Americans were reading 
Alice of Old Vincennes (the most popular 
book of the year), To Have and To Hold, 
and David Harum. Stephen Crane’s Mag- 
gie had been published in America and 
Hardy’s Jude the Obscure in England, 
but in the books that the public read 
virtue was still triumphant. Dreiser had 
said nothing new or especially iconoclas- 
tic, but he had said it at just the right 
time to disturb one woman and through 
her a nation. Butler’s The Way of All 
Flesh and Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 
had much the same sort of impact upon 
their times, whereas now they would be 
accepted with equanimity. 

However lightly we take literary 
adultery today, it was not taken lightly 
in the romances of 1900. Undoubtedly 
other writers of Dreiser’s time, far 
cleverer than he, knew that sin was not 
always as red as it was painted, but they 
skipped blithely over or around the 
popular prejudices. Dreiser trudged right 
through them. He felt that sin was often 
an accident of circumstances, and said 
so. He wasn’t even entirely convinced 
that love without benefit of clergy was 
a sin—-and said so. In Jennie Gerhardt he 
wrote: “No process is vile, no condition 
is unnatural. The accidental variation 
from a given social practice does not 
necessarily entail sin.’’ It was for this 
obstinate honesty that critics spoke of 
“the murky world of Theodore Dreiser” 
and bewailed his preoccupation with 
ugliness and sex. They had no more ef- 
fect upon him than a swarm of flies 
about an elephant’s ears. 

Dreiser had none of the minor virtues 
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of the novelist. He was a clumsy writer, 
an inept craftsman. Often his characters 
were as lifeless as zombies. He loved to 
harangue his readers, to parade philo- 
sophical reflections which he apparently 
regarded as his own rather wonderful 
discoveries. The harder he tried to deco- 
rate his style, the worse it became. When- 
ever, as in the first part of Am American 
Tragedy, he endeavored to write with 
flourishes, he grew sententious, banal, 
sometimes downright ridiculous. When, 
on the other hand, he forgot to be liter- 
ary, he wrote simply and directly. In 
conversation, particularly, he could 
achieve surprising life. 

He was, of course, self-taught, but 
even before he wrote his novels he had 
been a newspaper reporter and a maga- 
zine editor. He should at least have been 
able to construct and punctuate sen- 
tences. But he put commas where they 
didn’t belong (which might almost be 
called an occupational disease of au- 
thors). His grammar would cause a 
schoolboy some disquiet. He used dan- 
gling participles, almost habitually said 
“could not help but,” used “infer” for 
“imply,” and every so often used a 
singular subject with a plural predicate. 
He had a wistful way of dragging in 
rare words like “fulgurous,” ‘imbiba- 
tion,’ and “staccatically,” and all too 
frequently used them incorrectly. He at- 
tempted purple passages and left his 
readers with a dark brown taste. He con- 
tradicted the sense of one phrase by the 
sense of another. He talked of “innate 
instincts.’’ How, for instance, could any- 
one with an ear write, ‘“‘“Most of them did 
not live at home as he did, or if they did 
like Ratterer, they had parents who 
didn’t mind what they did.” Or, “Nei- 
ther could tolerate the socialistic theory 
relative to capitalistic expluitation.” Or, 
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“She invited Eugene to make a four with 
her, but not knowing how he refused.” 

In An American Tragedy there appears 
this characteristic sentence: 


For in spite of the fact that thus far Clyde 
had never openly agreed with himself that his 
intentions in relation to Roberta were in any 
way different to those normally entertained by 
any youth toward any girl for whom he had a 
conventional social regard, still, now that she 
had moved into this room, there was that in- 
eradicable and possibly censurable, yet very 
human and almost inescapable, desire for some- 
thing more—the possibility of greater and 
greater intimacy with and control of Roberta 
and her thoughts and actions in everything so 
that in the end she would be entirely his. 


What a way of saying that, once Roberta 
had taken a room by herself, Clyde began 
to play with the idea of profiting by the 
opportunity. 

Here is a bit of philosophy from The 
Titan: 


The world is dosed with too much religion. 
Life is to be learned from life, and the profes- 
sional moralist is at best but a manufacturer of 
shoddy wares. At the ultimate remove, God or 
the life force, if anything, is an equation, and 
at its nearest expression for man—the contract 
social—it is that also. Its method of expression 
appears to be that of generating the individual, 
in all its glittering variety and scope, and 
through him progressing to the mass with its 
problems. In the end a balance is invariably 
struck wherein the mass subdues the individual 
or the individual the mass—for the time being. 
For, behold, the sea is ever dancing or rag- 
Peer Nirvana! Nirvana! The ultimate, 
still, equation. 


These are not unfair examples: Drei- 
ser’s novels are full of such things as “‘sev- 
eral daughters, two at least”’; “she was of 
a pale, emasculate and unimportant 
structure’; “a nerve plasm palpitation 
that spoke loudly”; “ ‘Do I?’ smiled 
Clyde simply and courageously and very 
much flattered by the comparison”; 
“Young Cowperwood’s father was a bank 
clerk at his birth’’; ‘He was a man of his 
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own age, but a much more forceful 
character.” 


In one of his tense moments (and he 
had many of them), Eugene Witla, hero 
of The Genius, mutters, ““Mine, mine, 
mine!’ Dreiser himself remarks that 
“one would have thought him a villain 
in a cheap melodrama.” Witla is full of 
such bombast as “Curse the brooding 
fates that could thus plot to destroy 
him”’—which, in Witla’s case, probably 
meant that he had run into some diffi- 
culty in his latest love affair. “Oh, the 
mockery of it,”’ he exclaims. He “‘cut his 
palms with his nails,” a trick which 
seems impossible to creatures of common 
clay (glamour girls with their ten lethal 
weapons are not included). 

Hurstwood, of Sister Carrie, bursts 
out, “Ah, the agony of it.” 

And yet, in that same Sister Carrie, 
Drouet, when he finds that Carrie has 
left him, says with poignant real- 
ism, “You didn’t do me right, Cad.” 
Mr. Watson, in Jennie Gerhardt, com- 
ments, “A man with a little money is 
just like a cat with a bell around its neck. 
Every rat knows exactly where it is and 
what it is doing.’”’ In the same book 
Lester Kane describes his brother Robert 
thus: “He’s got a Scotch Presbyterian 
conscience mixed with an Asiatic percep- 
tion of the main chance.” In The 
Financier there is this succinct summary 
of the hero’s father: 


Mr. Henry Worthington Cowperwood was at 
this time a significant figure—tall, lean, inquisi- 
torial, clerkly, the pink of perfection in the 
niceties of commercial conduct, absolutely prac- 
tical—a man who believed only what he saw, 
was not at all disturbed about those silly fancies 
which might trouble the less rational brains of 
this world, and content to be what he was—a 
banker, or prospective one. He looked upon life 
as a business situation, or deal, with everybody 
born as more or less capable machines to take 
part in it. 


Dreiser could write effectively, though 
he didn’t do it very often. 

Further, upon occasion Dreiser rose 
to poetic heights. In The Titan, he paints 
this picture of Chicago: 

This singing flame of a city, this all America, 
this poet in chaps and buckskin, this rude, raw 
Titan, this Burns of a city! By its shimmering 
lake it lay, a king of shreds and patches, a 
maundering yokel with an epic in its mouth, a 
tramp, a hobo among cities, with the grip of 
Caesar in its mind, the dramatic force of Eurip- 
ides in its soul. A very bard of a city this, sing- 
ing of high deeds and high hopes, its heavy 
brogans buried deep in the mire of circum- 
stance. Take Athens, oh, Greece! Italy, do you 
keep Rome! This was the Babylon, the Troy, 
the Nineveh of a younger day. Here came the 
gaping West and the hopeful East to see. Here 
hungry men, raw from the shops and fields, 
idyls and romances in their minds, builded them 
an empire crying glory in the mud. 


Compare this passage with Carl Sand- 
burg’s ‘‘Chicago,” published in the same 
year. You'll find that Dreiser’s color and 
poetic imagery are as great as Sand- 
burg’s, even though they are not so deft- 
ly handled. 

In constructing his novels, Dreiser 
used much the same method that he used 
in constructing his sentences. He simply 
plodded straight ahead. It was not for 
him to select, to sift, to presént only the 
most significant and dramatic scenes. He 
started at the beginning and went right 
through to the end, no matter how long 
it took. When one of his heroes got a job, 
he named the employer, described the 
job, and probably explained just how the 
employer came to be doing whatever it 
was, and sketched his early life. He al- 
ways gave street numbers. He apparent- 
ly enjoyed clothing with the naive en- 
thusiasm of a rural subscriber reading 
about the bride’s going-away costume. 
His taste was for the ornate. He remarks 
that the Cowperwoods rented a little 
house in Chicago. “Fortunately it was 
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furnished in good taste,” a prominent 
evidence of this taste being “‘a grand 
piano finished in pink and gold.” We 
can forgive him for this love of show, 
however, because we know he grew up 
in poverty and had to struggle desper- 
ately, for a time, for food and clothing. 
He had the poor boy’s half-envious ad- 
miration of fine clothes, of arrogance, of 
wealth and its appurtenances—even 
though he had no real desire for luxury 
and didn’t know what to do with it when 
he had achieved it. It is Dreiser’s lack 
of self-confidence (socially, that is; he 
never doubted his own aesthetic convic- 
tions) that explains his adulation of such 
men as Hurstwood, Eugene Witla, and 
Frank Cowperwood. All three were emi- 
nently successful, at least for a time. All 
three won popular acclaim and feminine 
love. And all three have a specious 
glitter; they are not quite believable. 
Hurstwood is a shrewd businessman 
who steals money, is frightened into giv- 
ing it back, and eventually commits 
suicide after begging for a living. He is 
the bon vivant, the clubman, the good 
fellow. At times he becomes lifelike and 
moving, but there is always a hint of the 
artificial about him. The things he does 
are convincing, but much of the time 
he does them puppet fashion. Eugene 
Witla is given to us as an artistic genius, 
witty, humorous, and charming. But he 
acts, throughout his story, like a spoiled 
boy. He is petulant, vain, selfish. He 
postures and rants. One moment he brags 
about his strength, and the next he is 
indulging in an orgy of self-pity. It is 
hard to imagine so weak and silly a man 
as a great painter, a dynamic painter. It 
is harder to imagine him as a wit or a 
humorist. We must take Dreiser’s word 
for it, because he never says anything 
witty or humorous. How could he? 
Dreiser himself was too serious for 
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humor, too ponderous for wit. Frank 
Cowperwood is the most credible of these 
lordlings, but he is not the most admi- 
rable. In The Financier he plays the 
market with the money of the state of 
Pennsylvania; in The Titan he takes 
over the city of Chicago, loses it, but sets 
out for Europe as an elderly philanderer, 
with most of his millions and a beautiful 
girl. At least he never whined or felt sorry 
for himself. 

Dreiser has a way of telling us what 
happened instead of letting us see it 
happen, which perhaps accounts for the 
occasional woodenness of some of his 
characters. This indirect presentation is 
especially noticeable in The Bulwark, his 
last novel; at times it seems to be an out- 
line for a novel rather than the novel it- 
self. It is undeniable that, as his stories 
become more exciting, he is carried away 
by the movement of events and lets his 
people speak and act for themselves. The 
most effective scenes in his novels are 
the difficult scenes, the big scenes in 
which a slip might be disastrous: Hurst- 
wood’s elopement with Carrie and his 
gradual degradation after she leaves 
him; Cowperwood’s losing fight for Chi- 
cago; Lester Kane’s death; Clyde Grif- 
fiths’ capture and his subsequent trial. 
Dreiser, the self-conscious author, in- 
dulged in bathos and bad writing, but 
Dreiser, the story-teller, could reproduce 
conversations with fidelity—even the 
“tones of voice’ to which he sometimes 
seemed totally deaf—and could build up 
an incident with imagination and power. 

He was a story-teller. His books, after 
many years, are in so much demand as 
to be nearly unobtainable. Thousands of 
people read his books, and most people 
read them because they are good stories. 
He tells with microscopic accuracy of 
financial transactions, of love affairs, of 
murder, of getting a job and earning a 
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living. His knowledge is extraordinary— 
and extraordinarily convincing. We be- 
lieve what he tells us about politics, busi- 
ness, the everyday trials of life. He piles 
incident upon incident until even the 
carping reader finds himself absorbed in 
what is happening. We may find fault 
with the mechanics of what we read, but 
we read. 

He lacked the minor graces of the 
novelist, but he was rich in the qualities 
that make for greatness. When he wrote 
about the lordlings, whom he did not 
understand, he was inclined to verge 
upon nonsense, though even then he 
managed to contrive scenes of real power. 
But it was in writing about the lowly, the 
sinful, the people with too heavy a 
burden, that he transcended style and 
structure. To Dreiser there were no vil- 
lains. Carrie, the empty-headed little 
working girl, and Drouet and Hurst- 
wood, her seducers, are presented with- 
out condemnation. The selfish and silly 
libertine, Witla, and Cowperwood, the 
lawless financial gangster, are treated 
sympathetically. Even the betrayer and 
murderer, Clyde Griffiths, wins our re- 
luctant pity. As for William Gerhardt 
and Jennie, they are actually likable. 
Jennie, the light-of-love, is the warmest- 
hearted character in Dreiser’s books, and 
the most lovable. Even her stern German 
father says, as he lies dying, ‘“‘You’re a 
good woman.” Again and again Dreiser 
stresses that ‘‘virtue is the wishing well 
and the doing well unto others. Virtue is 
that quality of generosity which offers it- 
self willingly for another’s service.” 
Solon Barnes, the old Quaker of The 
Bulwark, declares, ‘‘God has taught me 
humility—and, in his loving charity, 
awakened me to many things that I had 
not seen before. One is the need of love 
toward all created things.” 

Dreiser could be savage with the 


meaner transgressions—hypocrisy, stin- 
giness, malice, slander. Meagerness of 
spirit, he seemed to believe, was the fault 
of the individual, and he had no patience 
with it. But the larger sins he blamed on 
“the vast skepticism and apathy of 
life.”” When Etta Barnes wept after her 
father’s death, her brother reproached 
her. “Oh, I am not crying for myself, or 
for Father,” said Etta. “I am crying for 
life.” Solon, who had lived by the tenets 
of the Quaker religion, came at last to say 
of his two wayward children, “I have 
erred. Yes, yes, I must have. Perhaps I 
have not understood—perhaps I have 
been too hard.” 

It is this refusal to condemn, this 
understanding and sympathy, that is 
Dreiser’s finest quality. In An American 
Tragedy he wins our forgiveness for 
Clyde, not by excuses or extenuation, but 
by letting us see into Clyde’s soul—his 
wistful dreams, his weakness, his hun- 
gers, his vanity, his fears. He does not 
make Clyde’s crime less (our feeling for 
the forsaken and drowned Roberta is al- 
most unbearable), but he makes us, for 
a time at least, think and feel with Clyde. 
We understand what he has done because 
it is as if we had done it ourselves. We 
hesitate with him, wonder with him, long 
with him for the happier world of wealth 
and position, and draw back with him in 
fright from the thought of murder, only 
to edge timidly toward it again. We 
know, with Clyde, that nothing can undo 
murder—no matter how long we live, it 
will be a blackness in our minds and a 
trembling in our body. We cry out with 
him against being taken, a prisoner, be- 
fore his friends, as he meets death more 
bravely than shame. An American 
Tragedy is the most poignant of Dreiser’s 
books, as Jennie Gerhardt is the tender- 
est. 

It is not only the chief characters who 
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are so real (when they are real at all): 
Clyde’s mother, Jennie Gerhardt’s fa- 
ther, Drouet, even Aileen of the red-gold 
hair—all at one time or another become 
alive and, virtually, ourselves. We work 
and hope and love with them and strive 
against the tragic pitfalls of life. 

Isn’t this the most important ability 
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of the novelist, to make us identify our- 
selves with his characters? 

At his worst, Dreiser was an honest, if 
blundering, story-teller; at his best, he 
approached the infinite compassion and 
emotional drive called genius. If he was 
not a great novelist, he was certainly a 
great man. 


Teaching Tolerance through Literature’ 


RUTH MARY WEEKS? 


| N AN address before the War Writers 
Board, Eric Johnston, president of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, de- 
fines democracy as the recognition of 
the sacred dignity of the human being, 
regardless of race or group. From this 
recognition, says he, spring the freedom 
and quality of opportunity which have 
characterized America. Johnston defines 
intolerance as the denial of the dignity 
and worth of some individual because he 
belongs to a special race, sex, religion, or 
economic group. Such intolerance be- 
comes active when it deprives such 
special groups of freedom and equality. 

Johnston points out that prejudice 
against what is unfamiliar or different is 
natural and common. Any observant 
person who has watched a mother trying 
to wean her baby and teach it to eat new 
foods knows this self-protective inertia of 
the human soul, this instinctive fear of 
the unfamiliar. Then, too, man is not 
only individually conservative but is by 
age-long self-protective habit a herd 
animal, depending for his safety on 
group solidarity. Any group thus sus- 

* Read at the Minneapolis convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, Novem- 
ber, 1945. 

2 Paseo High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


pects those who do not conform to 
the group pattern. However, Johnston 
thinks these natural prejudices will not 
become dangerously active unless they 
are fanned by propaganda to a point 
where the government enforces the prej- 
udice. It is this unholy liaison between 
government and prejudice which made 
the Inquisition so bloody in Spain and 
naziism so disastrous in Germany. 

Johnston describes the danger to 
America of allowing natural prejudice to 
develop into such active intolerance en- 
forced by government action. It is the 
amazing mixture of races and the free- 
dom of opportunity open to all of them 
that have made America so strong, 
prosperous, and versatile. To stifle any 
worthy individual or group because of 
race, sex, religion, or economic status is 
to impoverish America materially, cul- 
turally, and spiritually—and, in the end, 
to lose for all men that freedom for which 
America so proudly stands. 

Johnston finally suggests ways by 
which we can prevent natural prejudice 
from becoming active and dangerous in- 
tolerance. His suggestions are: 

First, to face openly the fact that in- 
tolerance and discrimination and group 
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hostility exist in the United States on a 
nation-wide scale, though not yet backed 
by majority opinion or action; second, 
to teach that the strength of the nation 
springs from its variety; third, to re- 
awaken faith in moral values, in free- 
dom, and in democracy by showing that 
they are “the product of thousands of 
years of human experience—the quin- 
tessence of the wisdom of the ages.” 

It is my purpose to suggest briefly 
how, through the teaching of reading and 
of literature, we can lead students to face 
the fact that intolerance exists; to appre- 
ciate the value of our national variety; 
and to believe that morality and de- 
mocracy are thrilling, achievable goals. 

To lead students to face the fact that 
intolerance exists in the United States, it 
is only necessary to display examples of 
it through literature that will arouse 
sympathy and indignation. In my own 
area the chief examples of racial dis- 
crimination are the Negro, the Mexican, 
and the Indian. 

At Paseo High School we have units 
that definitely touch upon these races. 
One occurs in the sophomore year and is 
called ‘Helping Democracy Grow.” In 
it we read (among selections on many 
other topics and partly in class and part- 
ly as supplementary work) such books 
about the Indian as Cooper’s Last of the 
Mohicans, Irving’s Traits of Indian 
Character, Jackson’s Ramona, and a mod- 
ern story about an Oklahoma Indian 
called “Locomotive 38,” which is found 
in a Harcourt, Brace anthology entitled 
Americans All. These readings are cal- 
culated to contrast the possibilities and 
rights of the Indian with what America 
has done with him. In a junior unit de- 
voted to different regions of the United 
States as seen through literature we read 
“Tom Outland’s Story”’—from Willa 
Cather’s novel, The Professor's House—a 


story based on how two cowboys dis- 
covered the Mesa Verde pueblo. This 
appealing tale is calculated to open a 
romantic vista into the long past of our 
continent and to arouse respect for the 
ancient pueblo culture of the Southwest. 

We also have at Paseo units that deal 
with the Negro. From materials tried in 
these units I have constructed an ideal 
study of the Negro problem through 
literature. Such a unit would open with a 
brief study of the Plantation Negro, in- 
cluding the reading by the teacher of 
sections from Marc Connelly’s Green 
Pastures, the singing by the class of ap- 
propriate songs by Stephen Foster, and 
the playing on the Victrola of genuine 
Negro spirituals. It then would proceed 
to discuss the rise from slavery in Booker 
T. Washington’s U p from Slavery, Vachel 
Lindsay’s The Congo, and O. Henry’s 
Municipal Report. It would continue 
with a study of the new Negro as seen in 
Readings from Negro Authors (Harcourt, 
Brace). Among many types of selections 
this book contains a number of startling 
poems by writers like Countee Cullen, 
such as “‘ Mother to Son,” “ Thoughts ina 
Zoo,” “America,” and “From a Dark 
Tower.” ‘From a Dark Tower,” opening 
with the line, “We shall not always be 
content to sow while others reap,” 
forms an appropriate introduction to the 
next phase of the unit. 

What, then, does the Negro ask as his 
next step? As a very timely example of 
one such step, the unit I am describing 
will end with reading The Rising Wind 
and All Brave Sailors—two very short 
books about the Negro’s role in the re- 
cent war. Rising Wind, by the secretary 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, is an ac- 
count of a tour of all the war fronts, un- 
dertaken at President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest, and tells of the performance of the 
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Negro troops; their treatment by Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps; 
and their reception by the local popula- 
tions. It strikes me as singularly im- 
partial and restrained. All Brave Sailors, 
by John Beecher, descendent of the anti- 
slavery Beechers, describes his experi- 
ence on the S.S. “Booker T. Washing- 
ton’”—one of our two experimental 
merchant ships officered by both Negroes 
and whites and having mixed crews from 
all nationalities, the captain being a 
Negro in both cases. These are the sorts 
of war books that have a carry-over 
value, and they are both definitely con- 
structive. They also lack the bitterness 
which makes Black Boy much less de- 
sirable for young readers. Moreover, 
they are the only current treatments of 
the Negro question which can be placed 
in the hands of students. 

This unit would conclude with sug- 
gestions for supplementary readings 
dealing with various achievements and 
problems of the Negro race. A very 
valuable pamphlet for this purpose is 
America’s Tenth Man; illustrated by 
fourteen excellent pictures of distin- 
guished Negroes and published by the 
Southern Regional Council, Standard 
Building, Atlanta. There are two good 
sources for such reading lists—one, the 
Records and Research Department of 
Tuskegee University, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama; the other, the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
New York City 19. It is my opinion that 
such a unit will call attention to the in- 
justice being done the Negro; the in- 
finite possibilities for growth latent in 
him; and the contributions he has al- 
ready made to American culture. These 
readings are approved by a committee of 
Negro teachers in Kansas City, where 
one-tenth of our citizens are colored and 
where we maintain separate Negro 
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schools that are in every way as good as 
those for whites, with equally competent 
teachers equally well paid. 

For examples of victims of religious in- 
tolerance in America we must select the 
Jews and the Roman Catholics. My 
method of handling the Roman Catholic 
problem is to explain the Catholic church 
to my students, most of whom are in a 
state of dense ignorance about it. In this, 
I have the indorsement of the two 
Roman Catholics on our faculty. It sur- 
prised me to learn how completely 
Protestant almost every source book 
available to the average American— 
certainly to the American public school 
student—is. Our histories are written by 
Protestants, and even the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is completely Protes- 
tant. The articles in it descriptive of 
Catholic dogma—such as indulgences or 
the confessional—the articles on the 
Reformation, and the articles on the 
Inquisition were, as far as I can discover, 
never even reviewed by a Catholic 
authority. I am not a Roman Catholic, 
but I mention this as one reason why 
such erroneous ideas of Catholic prac- 
tices pervade the public mind. 

My chance to explain Catholicism 
comes in my senior literature classes, 
which are a survey of English literature 
from pre-Christian Celtic times down 
to the day of the atomic bomb! In study- 
ing the early periods when the Catholic 
church formed the only bridge for 
civilization from the ancient to the 
modern world, one has every opportunity 
to explain Catholicism. Students cannot 
read the stories of Arthur, the legends of 
chivalry, or the works of Chaucer with- 
out understanding it. And as we go down 
the centuries through the Reformation 
(within and without the Roman church), 
we find, in the biographies of writers like 
Sir Thomas More and Alexander Pope, 
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legal disabilities of the Catholics stem- 
ming from the same sort of unholy alli- 
ance of church and state which earlier 
produced the terrors of the Inquisition— 
disabilities which are an eloquent exam- 
ple of active religious intolerance, ac- 
cording to Johnston’s definition. Stu- 
dents of senior age are very much inter- 
ested in religious theory, and they find 
particularly intriguing the more modern 
intellectual problems of persons like 
Matthew Arnold and Cardinal Newman, 
who reacted so much alike and yet so 
differently to the impact of industrial 
utilitarianism and the theory of evolu- 
tion. I see no reason why any student 
should emerge from a survey course in 
English literature without having formed 
an intelligent idea of the various ap- 
proaches to religion, the differences be- 
tween religion and theology, and the 
fundamental unity of all Christian 
faiths. 

And this leads me to the question of 
the Jews, about whom ignorance is al- 
most equally dense. I have had college 
students ask me what the nationality of 
Christ’s mother was and display intense 
amazement when they found out that he 
was a Jew and that Christianity was, ina 
manner of speaking, a Jewish sect. The 
quickest road I have found to impress 
students with the continuity of Jewish 
and Christian culture is a brief study of 
the King James Bible in my senior Eng- 
lish literature survey course. Selections 
from the Old Testament form an intro- 
duction to that “five-foot shelf” of 
Hebrew classics and an interesting com- 
parison with similar topics treated in the 
New Testament. 

However, this is not enough. We need 
to face squarely the issue of anti-Semitic 
prejudice, especially with the new influx 
of refugees we have had and will continue 
to have for some time to come; not to 


speak of the preponderance of Jewish 
names in such industries as the movies 
and those, like the radio, which center in 
New York City, where Jews form so 
large a part of the population. A diffi- 
culty we meet in Kansas City is that 
Jewish people, including our Jewish 
teachers, do not want to have the subject 
even raised. They want us to teach toler- 
ance, but not to discuss them. But I am 
inclined to believe the infamous Dr. Ley 
was right in his suicide note, when he 
said we should have to sit down around 
the table together and work out a plan. 
The best plan for handling a difficult 
topic has always seemed to me to study a 
book written about it so long ago that we 
can view it entirely objectively. When 
Euripides wanted to attack the Pelopon- 
nesian War, he wrote a play called The 
Trojan Women, which could arouse no 
controversy as to his current patriotism 
or policy, but made overwhelmingly 
clear the barbarity and senselessness of 
war. So I should (if left to my own 
choice) tackle anti-Semitism through 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. 

As you know, the Jews, who had been 
brought to England by the Norman 
kings to finance their castle- and ca- 
thedral-building and other projects, 
were banished in 1290 and not permitted 
to resettle there until the time of Crom- 
well. Queen Elizabeth was, however, a 
liberal by nature and had as her personal 
physician a man who passed as a 
Spaniard but was in reality a Spanish 
Jew. An excellent doctor and a man of 
high integrity, he was falsely accused of 
attempting to murder Elizabeth at the 
instigation of Philip of Spain. In the 
midst of a violent outburst of anti- 
Spanish, anti-Catholic, and anti-Semitic 
prejudice, this doctor was most unjustly 
put todeath. Note again the alliance of po- 
litical and religious prejudice which John- 
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ston sets as the danger point. I have often 
wondered if this incident did not inspire 
Shakespeare to write The Merchant of 
Venice—a play in which the stupidity, the 
cruelty, and the debasing effect upon both 
races of such racial and religious intoler- 
ance are satirized with magnificent irony. 
Long ago, Jewish residents of Kansas City 
secured the removal of The Merchant of 
Venice from our local course of study. 
They contended that it was taught in such 
a way as to humiliate the Jewish student. 
Knowing how many incompetent teach- 
ers do find their way into classrooms and 
how often a non-English teacher is set to 
teaching an extra English class, I sup- 
pose the play was often taught by per- 
sons who failed entirely to understand 
it and mistook Shakespeare’s masterly 
portrayal of anti-Semitism as indorse- 
ment of it. But I think our Jewish friends 
in Kansas City thus took from the hands 
of English teachers their most powerful 
literary weapon against anti-Semitic 
prejudice. 

Just consider the play for a moment. 
Antonio, merchant of Venice, was 
honest, generous, loyal—in most ways a 
true Christian gentleman. But, blinded 
by racial and religious prejudice, he not 
only reviles and spits upon Shylock 
whenever he meets him but quite gra- 
tuitously sets to work to ruin his busi- 
ness. Shylock is a moneylender—one of 
those Jews who introduced the modern 
methods of credit and banking into 
Europe—while Antonio, the Christian, 
stands for the outworn business economy 
of the Middle Ages. Shylock also, like 
Antonio, well represents his race. He is 
a devoted husband and father and 
friend. But the best dog, when kicked 
long enough, will bite his tormentors; 
and when Antonio falls into his power, 
Shylock cannot resist the opportunity to 
be revenged. His bitterness is increased 
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by the fact that a trifling young Chris- 
tian steals not only his daughter but his 
money and his jewels, upon which the 
young couple travel extravagantly about 
Italy—buying a pet monkey, for in- 
stance, with the engagement ring Shy- 
lock had given his beloved dead wife. 
But Shylock is denied his revenge by 
what can only be described as a piece of 
legal chicanery. His property is confiscat- 
ed and divided between the state and 
this worthless son-in-law. And, to crown 
all, he is forced to become a Christian. 
Thus, stripped of everything which made 
his life worth while or secure, the old 
man is turned out of the courtroom with 
a hooting mob at his heels. Meanwhile, 
the Christians go gaily off on a house 
party—apparently quite unconscious 
that, of the mercy which Portia so elo- 
quently recommends to Shylock, they 
themselves possess not a single grain. 

There you have every element of the 
problem. Moreover, you have intolerance 
“dated”—or rather “outdated’”—and 
there is every opportunity to contrast 
liberal modern attitudes with the be- 
nighted conduct of other days. Why any 
Jew should think his race came off worse 
in this play I cannot see. But in Kansas 
City they object to Shylock’s being rep- 
resented as demanding his pound of 
flesh, in spite of the fact that this is 
introduced merely to show how badly 
persecution and prejudice affect both 
races involved. Of course, the reason that 
the pound-of-flesh idea is used is that the 
dramatist needs a revenge out of which 
Shylock can be legally tricked. But, this 
aside, we are going to be more or less 
stymied in our efforts if we are to discuss 
intolerance without being able to picture 
its double-edged results. 

The Columbia Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has a code for the protection of 
minority groups which seems to me open 
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to the same objection. Over Columbia 
networks no member of a minority 
group can be represented as an unde- 
sirable character—for instance, the quar- 
relsome drunk cannot be Irish, the loan 
shark cannot be Hebraic, the gunman 
cannot be Italian. The theory is that 
these tags tend to fix our unfavorable 
impressions of the race in the public 
mind and hence promote discrimination 
and persecution. But I doubt whether 
making pets of minorities and thus build- 
ing up unreal backgrounds for them 
really will help the groups involved. I 
fear that Protestant Americans are more 
likely to be doubly annoyed at having to 
absorb all the fictitious criminals! No 
artificially created picture of life is going 
to cure any evil. What we need is plays 
about such minority groups in which, 
for example, Negroes enact some more 
desirable role than cook or butler. Two 
interesting contributions to the subject 
of anti-Semitism are a bibliography on 
The Jews in America and the catalogue of 
the Bureau on Intercultural Education, 
which contains such titles as Probing our 
Prejudices and Scapegoats in History. 
Johnston included in his picture 
of intolerance sex and economic prej- 
udices. Ibsen’s A Doll’s House is an 
exposé of sex prejudice that always in- 
terests my students. Vollmer’s Sun-Up 
fires them with sympathy for the neg- 
lected poor and illiterate as represented 
by the mountain white; and Williamson’s 
Peggy does the same thing for the share- 
cropper. On the other hand, Dickens’ A 
Tale of Two Cities shows how the eco- 
nomic animosities of class against class 
end in mutual destruction. This great 
novel has every starting-point for a dis- 
cussion of how not to conduct the eco- 
nomic revolution which threatens our 
own world—and also the advantage of 
impartial objectivity as compared with 


lesser books dealing with current con- 
troversy. 

Let us now have done with facing the 
facts of intolerance, and consider John- 
ston’s second remedial suggestion, name- 
ly, teaching that the strength of our na- 
tion lies in its variety. In Kansas City, 
after the Negro, the group which most 
strikingly diverges from the rest is the 
Mexican. For this reason we are doubly 
interested in understanding the Latin 
Americans, both in our midst and to the 
south of us in their half of our hemi- 
sphere, for with them we must share the 
future, if we are to have any future. 

Let me outline for you a unit on the 
Latin Americans which is a combination 
of two separate units, one taught by me 
at Paseo and one by Miss Ila Maude 
Kite at Central High School in Kansas 
City. Its purpose is to interest students 
in the Latin Americans and to make 
them understand, first, the Spanish over- 
lay on Indian life which gives its peculiar 
character to Latin America, and, second, 
the geographical factors which so start- 
lingly influence and diversify South 
American life. 

The unit opens with a study of the 
map plus library reports emphasizing 
such topics as rivers and their jungles; 
mountains, pampas, and harbors; the 
large area uninhabitable by civilized 
man; the limited arable land; and the re- 
stricted districts favorable to urban 
centers. This is followed by rapid read- 
ing by each third of the class of one of 
the following books: The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, by Thornton Wilder, which 
shows Spanish colonial life; Green Man- 
sions, by W. H. Hudson, which shows 
the primitive Indian way of life; and 

Young Man of Caracas, by T. Ybarra, 
which shows so entertainingly, in the 
style of Life with Father, the unstable 
combination of the Spanish and Indian 
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in Latin-American urban life and poli- 
tics. When these groups have reported to 
each other, the whole class studies The 
Golden Ser pent, by Ciro Alegria. This is a 
story of a young engineer endeavoring to 
develop a river valley in Peru. It is a 
very readable tale which gives the “‘feel’’ 
of South America and shows why South 
America, though so much older in dis- 
covery than our continent, is so sparsely 
settled and hard to develop and why the 
Indians have such a low level of culture. 
It also conveys the charm of South 
American life and the temperament and 
philosophy of its people. The unit next 
takes up various short readings from 
Volume I of the Pan American Union 
series on the “Literature, Art and Music 
of South America.”’ This gives the class a 
quick overview of literature from all 
Latin-American lands. Following this 
come suggestions for individual supple- 
mentary readings from or about the 
different countries; and here is where our 
Kansas City district which contains so 
many Mexicans would specialize in their 
country. A similar procedure can be used 
with any alien minority group which 
forms a problem in your community; and 
it will not only bolster the self-respect of 
that group but awaken respect for them 
in the minds of others, 

Johnston’s last suggestion is to arouse 
faith in morality and democracy “as the 
product of thousands of years of human 
experience—the quintessence of human 
wisdom.” It seems to me that the de- 
partment of English can best accomplish 
this result by vitalizing the so-called 
“‘survey course’’ in English literature so 
that it will present a moving pageant of 
the three-thousand-year-long growth of 
that democratic way of life which the 
British invented; which the colonists 
transplanted to America; which under- 
lies our government, our law, our philos- 
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ophy, our daily living; and which we our- 
selves have for two hundred years been 
enriching and enlarging. Approached 
from this angle, the magnificent pano- 
rama of English literature becomes a 
laboratory of liberty; and students can 
chart, age by age, the slow growth of 
these precious ideas and _ institutions, 
which we die to defend and which 
seem doubly precious when one sees 
the “blood, sweat, and tears’ they 
have cost, while that nation which creat- 
ed workable political democracy strug- 
gled forward, slow step by step, toward 
the four freedoms which now form the 
hope of all humanity. I believe more 
firmly than ever in this course, since the 
war has proved its vitality and interest; 
since it gives to the last year of high- 
school English study a new approach, be- 
sides that of the type and the theme; 
since it gives the reality of detail to the 
prevailing generalized courses in world 
history; since it is the least repetitive 
organization of senior study; and since it 
furnishes the greatest spread of first-rate 
reading matter challenging to the ma- 
turing mind. Also, remember it is one 
course which the social-science depart- 
ment is unlikely to steal from us. I do not 
mean that this should be our only senior 
offering, but I believe it best fulfils 
Johnston’s desire to show morality and 
democracy as “‘products of thousands 
of years of human experience” —while at 
the same time teaching great literature 
to seniors. 

It is not enough, however, to show 
students examples of intolerance, to 
exalt the virtues of variety in civiliza- 
tion, and to trace our ideals through the 
ages. We must define intolerance so 
clearly that our students can have a 
yardstick to apply to their own thinking 
as well as to the actions of others. You 
will recollect that Johnston defines in- 
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tolerance as denying for spurious reasons 
the dignity and worth of any human be- 
ing. This is only one type of intolerance, 
directed against supposedly inferior 
groups. Intolerance is a much deeper 
thing than this and much more danger- 
ous. Tolerance is permitting freedom of 
thought and action to others and think- 
ing without bigotry one’s self. The bigot 
considers that he has the whole truth in 
his pocket and that all approaches to a 
given issue save his own are false. In 
other words, the pattern of active in- 
tolerance is present in the mind of the 
bigot, and we shall never have tolerance 
in any phase of life so long as we have 
bigotry of thought. The most funda- 
mental part of our problem is, there- 
fore, to train our students to think on all 
matters without bigotry. And this is not 
only the most important but the most 
difficult part. It involves giving students 
an interest in checking their ideas 
against known facts and the ability to 
do so. It also involves recognition of 
which areas of thought are susceptible of 
such checking and which are not. Few 
are not in some way checkable—even 
religion, for instance. It would be uni- 
versally admitted by the most skeptical 
scientist that there is ingrained in every 
particle of the universe a pattern-making 
or creative force, an instinct for order. 
Call it what you please, recognition of 
this fact is recognition of divine power. 
Does a religion contain this sense of law, 
order, and beauty? Does its ethics strive 
to make living orderly and beautiful? 
It, then, contains an element of check- 
able truth. What the exact nature of this 
divine force may be or what process of 


creation it uses are not so checkable by 
our finite intelligence and, hence, are 
points on which it behooves us to think 
without bigotry of others, for we are all 
guessing together. Is God a unity or a 
trinity, is he personal or impersonal, is he 
above the world or within it? Who 
knows? Yet what difference does it make, 
if God stands for the principle of order; 
for, where the instinct for order is 
found, God, too, is there—in the hum- 
blest soul, in the most alien faith, in 
the tiniest atom. And where God is, there 
is something whose value it would be 
bigotry not to recognize and respect. 

To check one’s ideas against the facts 
is, therefore, the basic step toward toler- 
ance, for it will remove from the field 
most topics on which intolerance be- 
comes actively oppressive and mark out 
those in which tolerance has no place. 
For be it remembered that tolerance of 
falsehood is the road to death. 

Such a check on accuracy of thought is 
inherent in the study of listening, writ- 
ing, and speaking—in fact, of all forms 
of literary expression. In the field of 
reading, may I say, in conclusion, that 
the rapid-fire reading and discussion 
which I have here suggested does not 
mean that in every unit there should not 
be some point at which students concen- 
trate on reading something with the most 
minute accuracy and extracting the final 
ounce of meaning. The willingness thus 
to bring an open mind to bear wholly on 
understanding the facts and views of 
another, before one contradicts or ac- 
cepts or uses them himself, is one of the 
great steps from bigotry to tolerance. 
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Is the Sentence Disintegrating? 


KATHRYN McEUEN* 


“Traprrtonatty a sentence is defined as 
a group of closely related words contain- 
ing a subject and a predicate and expres- 
sing a complete thought. For at least two 
decades, however, this definition has re- 
ceived modification. In The Philosophy 
of Grammar (1924), Professor Otto Jes- 
persen pointed out that the customary 
“‘twoness” of the sentence (that is, the 
idea that every sentence should contain 
a subject and a predicate) could no 
longer be maintained, since linguists 
were recognizing the existence of the 
one-member sentence. This, he con- 
tinued, may consist of a single word, of 
two words, or of more than two words 
not standing in the relationship to each 
other of subject and predicate. He then 
proceeded to take issue with gram- 
marians, such as Sweet, who did not con- 
sider such single words or groups of 
words complete sentences, and termed 
“old-fashioned” those who would not ac- 
cept the one-member sentence. He him- 
self regards a single word or even a 
tongue-click in intent and purpose a 
sentence as much as ‘‘the most delicate- 
ly balanced sentences ever uttered by 
Demosthenes or penned by Samuel John- 
son.”’ Whereupon he formulated his own 
definition of a sentence as follows: 

A sentence is a (relatively) complete and 
independent human utterance—the complete- 
ness and independence being shown by its 


standing alone or its capability of standing 
alone, i.e., of being uttered by itself. 


In his discussion and definition, Jes- 
persen had in mind, apparently, the 
* Brooklyn College. 
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spoken word, which, when accompanied 
by gesture and facial expression and 
when given a special intonation, can con- 
vey much more than can the written 
word. He himself later admits the ap- 
plicability of his remarks to the spoken 
word when he says that the so-called 
“normal sentence” (i.e., the one contain- 
ing a subject and a finite verb) 

may be normal in a quiet, easy-flowing, unemo- 
tional prose, but as soon as speech is affected by 
vivid emotion an extensive use is made of 
sentences which fall outside this normal scheme 
and yet have every right to be considered 
natural and regular sentences. 


He decides, therefore, that sentences can 

be divided into three classes: 

1. Inarticulate sentences, such as ‘“Thanks!”’ 

2. Semi-articulate sentences, such as ‘Thank 
you!” 

3. Articulate sentences, such as “I thank you!” 


It is with the first two types—the in- 
articulate and the semi-articulate—that 
this paper will deal, for it is those two 
which represent disintegration. 

As regards fiction, recall the formal, 
stilted dialogue of J. F. Cooper’s char- 
acters (‘Desire Captain Ducie to give 
me the favour of his company for a 
moment”; “In truth, we have a little 
wondered why you should so rigidly 
absent yourself from a place where the 
gratitude of the daughters might receive 
the support of a parent’s thanks”’) or the 
literary dialogue of Hawthorne even 
when children speak (‘‘I am now aweary, 
mother,” replied the little girl. “But you 
may sit down, if you will tell me a story 
meanwhile’). Then contrast from twen- 
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tieth-century fictional dialogue the 
sentence structure in such a passage as 
this, quoted from Fanny Hurst’s story, 
“Get Ready the Wreaths,” from the col- 
lection, Gaslight Sonatas: 


““Mama! Mama! My God! Mama!” 

“Home, Shila; home! My husband who died 
for it—Aylorff! Home now, quick! My wreaths! 
My wreaths!” 

“Oh my God! Mama!” 

“Home!” 

“Yes, darling—yes” 

wreaths!” 


This passage illustrates the type of 
emotional situation in which Jespersen 
would find the sentence fragment almost 
necessary, certainly justifiable. And pos- 
sibly he would be as happy over much of 
Saroyan’s sentence structure as is Saro- 
yan himself; perhaps he might approve 
even of Dos Passos’ typographical idio- 
syncrasies, 

The same contrast may be found in 
expository prose as in dialogue. If one 
examines, for example, a newspaper 
editorial written by William Cullen 
Bryant when he edited the New York 
Evening Post, he will find that each 
sentence follows the traditional sentence 
pattern. It has a subject, a finite verb, 
and is complete in itself, even when the 
editorial is a passionate defense of a 
group of strikers. There are no sentence 
fragments. The contrasting examples 
from current usage that I shall cite in this 
paper have been taken for the most part 
from the leading New York City papers 
of a few months in 1945. They occurred 
mainly in editorials or syndicated col- 
umns, although some were taken from 
book reviews and magazine articles. 
They consist of both “inarticulate” and 
‘‘semi-articulate” sentences and ellipses 
(i.e., the omission of words necessary to 
the grammatical analysis of a sentence 
but not to its meaning.) Each is, in one 


way or another, a sentence fragment, be- 
cause some part or parts are wanting. 
Some of the groups of words are intel- 
ligible standing alone, but most of them 
have to be read in context for them to 
have any meaning whatsoever. To illus- 
trate: If one hears the ejaculation, “‘So 
sorry! Junk!’’ he cannot be certain of the 
implications, there being little in the 
words themselves to convey the notion 
that the writer is deprecating the much- 
used Japanese apology. The same is true 
of the ejaculation, ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde!” The connotation of the words is 
clear, but they have to appear in context 
before their application to the Japanese 
is recognizable. Again, if one hears mere- 
ly the words, “Failure or success? How 
arbitrary a thing!” he has no way of 
knowing that they refer to President 
Truman—to his failure in the haber- 
dashery business and his success in the 
presidency. 

On the other hand, when one reads the 
exclamation, “‘What a day, when the 
fleet anchors off Riverside Drive!” it 
makes sense, as does the tribute, “And 
how much your dog gives you in return 
for every least little thing you do for it!” 
Between these two extremes are ejacu- 
lations which convey a portion of their 
meaning, but which have to be read in 
context for full understanding. Illustra- 
tive are the following: ‘What a millenni- 
um that would be for the guilty Ger- 
mans!”’ “Shades of Payne & Aldrich, 
Smoot & Hawley, Mark Hanna & Uncle 
Joe Grundy!” 

The second type of fragment common- 
ly occurring consists of the omission of a 
word or words in a rhetorical question. 
It frequently opens with “What about”’ 
or ‘What of.’’ Examples are: ‘What 
about migrating out of Europe, then?”’; 
‘“... What about our intervention in 
Russia in 1918?”’; “What of today?” It 
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may, however, take other forms, as in 
“No word to Japan from Russia in that 
Big Three statement?” and “No word 
to Japan from Joe Stalin?” The very 
phrasing of such questions implies an af- 
firmative answer. 

Sometimes the subject of the sentence 
is omitted. For example, the subject “I” 
is omitted in ‘‘ Understand a woman ex- 
ecutive is to be put in charge of a fleet of 
New York taxicabs.” The next sentence 
requires the impersonal pronoun “‘it”’ for 
completion: ‘‘ Looks as if the rest of the 


Manhattan fleets are in for real compe-. 


tition.” And the next sentence has 
omitted from it the pronoun “he” (with 
‘dentist’? as its antecedent): “Says he 
does it with air instead of the traditional 
grinder.” 

At other times the verb is omitted. 
The sentence, “‘This, in spite of the fact 
that the number of residences has 
trebled since 1927,” implies some such 
words as “has happened”’ or “‘has oc- 
curred.” The next sentence implies both 
the verb “is” and its modifier ‘‘over’’: 
‘“‘The war, but not necessarily the fight- 
ing.”’ Some columnists consistently use 
what is known as the telegraphic style, 
to imitate the giving of news flashes: 

Penicillin, in bulk, being flown from here 
.... Ex-Asst. U.S. Atty. William Cowan.... 
and John H. Grimaldi due for appointments by 
D. A. Beldock . . . . Sweden’s new Trans-Atlan- 
tic plane service in full operation. ... . 


Sometimes, also, a single verb is used in 
an ellipsis when, for a complete gram- 
matical construction, two verbs are 
needed because of a shift of tense or num- 
ber: “Much has been written and many 
words spoken during the past few years 
on the role that education is to take 

..’; “The agreement may not settle 
the Asiatic problems. Few authorities 
here think it has.”’ 

Both subject and verb are frequently 
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omitted. There is, to illustrate, the “‘no 
wonder” and ‘“‘small wonder”’ construc- 
tions in which the words “‘it is” are im- 
plied: “ No wonder so many women have 
headaches”; ‘‘Small wonder that it 
spread dismay Also occurring is 
the “‘not that’’ construction, a shortened 
expression for “It is not that” or “ This is 
not to say that.”’ This usage is seen in 
such sentences as:‘‘ Not that the poet has 
entirely got the aggressive partisan 
.... 3 ““Not that Guadacanal was an 
ideal operation.” The last sentence is fol- 
lowed by “ Far from it,”’ in which expres- 
sion again both subject and verb are 
wanting. Other sentences illustrating 
this practice follow: 


[It is] Awe in the sense of overwhelming 
solemnity. 


[This is] If anything, an understatement. 


[There has been] Recently expressed wonder- 
ment why so many people were ordering 
“double shots” of Scotch and bourbon these 
days. 

[It has] Got me stumped, too. 


[There is to be] No shooting, no atomic 
bomb, no bloodshed. 


Still another type of omission which 
occurs is the elimination of the initial 
definite article, which current idiom still 
calls for. The careful writer would still 
preface each of the following sentences 
with “‘the’’: 

Highest ratio of women doctors is in the 
West. Lowest is in the South. 


Next time we should select a theatre of war 
that doesn’t have typhoons on the program. 


Only way to do the job was to build a fire 
under ’em. 


One encounters also a subordinate 
clause (adjective, adverbial, noun) used 
as an independent clause, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘Which is only a small part of the 
not-too-difficult business of tea-leaf read- 
ing”; “All of which is easier said than 
done”’; “What makes it go boom?”’; “ For 
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instance, if keeping him would save so 
much as ONE AMERICAN LIFE.” 

Although it is evident that the omis- 
sion of both subject and verb within the 
same sentence is an especially favorite 
device, there is another favorite. It con- 
sists of using two or more words stand- 
ing as a separate unit but requiring 
many different sentence-elements for 
completion, the element or elements re- 
quired varying with the expression. Such 
a group of words is so fragmentary in its 
nature that, when it is taken out of con- 
text, its meaning is completely lost. To 
illustrate, the expressions, “ And nothing 
else”’; “‘ Especially the latter”; “With all 
our hearts’; ‘‘And hers, too’; “‘Not 
Ernest Bevin’’;“‘ Yes, and teachers too”’; 
“Neither, of course, can an auto,” con- 
vey no ideas whatsoever when they stand 
alone. And yet each of them was printed 
as a sentence, complete with capital 
letter and period. They are extreme ex- 
amples, but their occurrence is far from 
rare. Common, too, is the fragment, 
longer and somewhat more intelligible 
but still requiring many an additional 
word, or the reading of it in context, for 
full intelligibility. The quotations below 
will illustrate the practice: 

A simple atom is made of two pieces, glued 
together. Good glue, too... .. Only way to do 
the job [chop an atom apart] was to build a 
fire under ’em. A hot fire, hotter than the hinges 
of you-know-where; hotter than any fire ever 
kindled before. 

We are not embarking on any moralizing 
sermon on this. Merely tossing it off as a pos- 
sible entry as a footnote to a five-century- 
hence volume entitled ‘“The Decline and Fall 
of the United States of America.’’ Something 
short and snappy, in frequency modulation. 
Technicolor, with a slight touch of atomic 
radar. 

Lest it be thought that this type of 
writing is limited to “journalese,”’ one 
more quotation will be cited. It is taken 


from Mark Van Doren’s essay, ‘‘ What Is 
a Poet?” 

All this, too, in spite of the impracticality at- 
tributed to them [poets]..... Yet we go on 
limiting them. And to what? To a simpering, 
humorless, pious, nervous existence... .. No 
wonder we don’t like him..... 


Enough examples have now been cited 
to demonstrate the present-day trend to- 
ward the use of the sentence fragment in 
various forms and with various sentence 
elements wanting. The inference is not to 
be drawn, however, that all professional 
writers are addicted to the fragment all 
the time or even some of the time but, 
rather, that some of them are, some of 
the time. What are the explanations for 
the tendency? There are, it seems to me, 
four outstanding ones. The first is that 
the fragment saves space and time, with 
emphasis upon time-saving. We are a 
busy people, always in a hurry. The more 
theoretical leisure we have, the more 
things we have to do in more places. 
Hence, we like to grasp ideas as fast as 
possible. Witness, for example, the wide- 
spread popularity of publications like 
The Reader's Digest and Omnibook. In 
other words, we like our ideas like our 
vitamins—concentrated and easy to 
take. Perhaps it is this urge toward 
economy as well as today’s quest for the 
linguistically arresting and fantastic that 
has brought the vogue of blends and 
amalgams (“Quink,”’ ‘‘globaloney,”’ 
“steakburger,” etc.), of alphabet words 
(‘‘awol,”’ ‘‘ Waves,” “‘Wacs’’), and the in- 
creased use of initials merely (F. D. R., 
T.B., D.T.) instead of complete names or 
complete words. The extreme practi- 
tioner of amalgams for the sake of sug- 
gestion or allusion is, of course, James 
Joyce. 

Apropos of economy, it may also be 
relevant to recall the dialogue of the 
cinema, for which the speech of the char- 
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IS THE SENTENCE 


acter often has to be whittled down as 
drastically as the message in a ten-word 
telegram. No doubt its attractive com- 
pactness and brevity, yet effectiveness 
in conveying meaning, have much to do 
with the continuing vitality of “How 
come?” 

The second reason grows logically out 
of the first, that is, the taste of today’s 
reading public. Larger and more hetero- 
geneous than ever before, the writer’s 
Public cannot be ignored, but must be 
pandered to. It is not, for the most part, 
one which would relish the literary excel- 
lences, stylistic niceties, and beautifully 
constructed, long sentences of a Milton, 
a Samuel Johnson, or a Lord Macaulay. 
It likes the grotesque and dubious muti- 
lations introduced by Sime Siverman in 
Variety and practiced so assiduously by 
Walter Winchell. It likes an easily read, 
snappy style—one that conveys the 
meaning without excessive (if any) intel- 
lection on the reader’s part. The com- 
muter, it must be remembered, con- 
stitutes a good-sized portion of the read- 
ing public; and this unfortunate victim, 
swaying from a subway strap, needs his 
information in small units, the import 
of which can be readily and quickly 
grasped. If a short group of words gives 
him the kernel of an idea, so much the 
better, for then sustained concentration 
is unnecessary. 

The third reason is again a reflection 
of the age in which we live. This is an in- 
formal age. Many niceties of social con- 
duct have been relaxed; informality 
dominates our wearing apparel and many 
of our manner and customs. Carelessness 
and laxity are almost the order of the 
day. It is but natural, then, that the 
same qualities should appear in writing, 
that our standards should have become 
relaxed. The old saw, “‘ You may as well 
be dead as out of style,” holds true for 
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the literary world as well as for the social 
world, with the result that just about the 
worst insult you can receive these days is 
to be dubbed a “‘purist.’’ One need not, 
however, be a purist to take exception 
to downright slovenly writing. A distinc- 
tion should be made between the results 
of almost total disregard for the niceties 
of style and carefully designed deviations 
from the traditional sentence pattern 
with a specific stylistic purpose. 

The latter lead to the fourth reason, 
and a legitimate one, for the use of the 
short sentence unit: effectiveness. Many 
times a single word or a short group of 
words can convey more than can a long, 
involved sentence. Rapidity of move- 
ment, conciseness, verve, strong emo- 
tion, are only a few of the effects to be 
gained by the sentence fragment. The 
following selection, from “‘ Air Steward- 
ess’ by Francis Vivian Drake, aptly il- 
lustrates some of them: 

The newest career in the world. And, equally, 
the strangest..... It is dark. The lights of 
Salt Lake City have fallen away. The tri-motor 
is laboring up, all engines wide open, headed at 
a black wall that towers seven thousand feet 
high—the Rockies. Chicago early next morning. 
Mid-afternoon, New York..... Back again in 
the rear seat. A cup of hot coffee. .... Covered 
wagon, pony express, overland stage, cow- 
catcher railroad, famous Limited—and now 
these huge air transports, cach the sensation 
of its day. 


Only sentence fragments could convey 
the impression desired here. 

In addition, emphasis is placed upon, 
and special attention is called to, the 
very short sentence unit, particularly if 
it occurs, as it frequently does, in the 
midst of complete sentences. The gain in 
emphasis and attention is achieved even 
further when the fragment is printed as a 
separate paragraph. When it appears as 
the final paragraph, it provides an effec- 
tive “punch line.” 
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It seems, then, that no precise conclu- 
sions can be drawn regarding employing 
the sentence fragment. Ellipses and in- 
articulate and semi-articulate sentences 
can be stylistically effective; when they 
are, the use of them is not only justifiable 
and permissible but advisable. When, on 
the other hand, there is no particular oc- 
casion for them, they might better be 
avoided. The latter statement is especial- 
ly true when fragments give the impres- 
sion of having been added as after- 
thoughts. Only too often a punctuation 
mark, such as a colon or a dash, would 
indicate the relationship between, and 
integrate, the ideas. 

In view, however, of the examples 
given, the question may arise, ‘‘To what 


lengths will the disintegration of the 
sentence go?” That can hardly be fore- 
seen; yet one hopes that the traditional 
sentence requirements of subject, predi- 
cate, and completed expression of 
thought will not be given up. The fact 
that the paragraph as a unit of thought 
has been growing shorter and shorter, 
until even a sentence fragment appears 
as a paragraph, has led Henry Seidel 
Canby to comment in an essay of that 
title on “The Bombing of the Para- 
graph.” The sentence, however, is older, 
hardier, and more fundamental than the 
paragraph. It has lasted well for cen- 
turies. That it will have been “blitzed” 
into total wreckage at some future date, 
near or far away, seems very unlikely. 


Come, Learn with Me! 


LIEBER ANKER' 


P ERHAPS I’ve been exposed too long to 
adolescents with a nonchalance about 
grammar but a penchant for remember- 
ing the latest jibe, an indifference to the 
classics but a wholehearted enthusiasm 
for Superman’s biography. Anyway, my 
contacts with them in the high school 
have done worse things than ruin my 
spelling, from a pedagogical viewpoint; 
I’ve been corrupted to the extent of hav- 
ing formed an allergy to all theoretical, 
ethereal abstractions about education, 
such as were my mainstay after I left 
college. Now I teach by learning—learn- 
ing what makes the wheels go areund 
inside the fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds 
who daily meet in Room 29 for an Eng- 
lish course especially streamlined for girls 
and boys (in the majority) who have no 
academic inclinations or vocational aspi- 


* Metuchen (N.J.) High School . 


rations, namely, pupils taking the general 
course in high school. 

One’s first reaction to such a class is 
‘“‘What’s the use?” A look at the course 
of study brings a groan of futility, and 
only a justifiable decision to scrap it 
saves one’s sanity. 

Upon facing my first classes of ‘‘gen- 
eral” pupils, I, too, reached this de- 
cision and then became frantic when I 
realized what I was up against! I groped 
for a solution and finally determined 
upon a procedure: to develop a spirit of 
receptivity while working with ‘‘those 
boys.”’ And soon, lo and behold, the 
teacher became the learner! 

Now, a learner must be convinced 
that his teachers have something worth 
while to convey, or he will not learn 
properly. (The reader may turn to page 
3 of Professor Phd’s textbook to find a 
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psychological explanation of this theory 
framed in pegagogical terms, but remem- 
ber the writer’s allergy.) I commenced 
my learning, leaning heavily upon this 
very premise; I determined to remember 
at all times that every pupil in front of 
me had a fund of information, from some 
of which, at least, I could benefit. And so 
it has been. In an appropriately recep- 
tive mood, I have planned projects that 
would teach me what these youngsters 
knew “cold,” to tie in with a tenth-grade 
course of English with all that that con- 
notes: how to trap muskrats (we are a 
town of seven thousand surrounded by 
fields and wooded sections); what con- 
stitutes a good collection of firearms—for 
hunting; which movie stars have what 
kind of private lives; how to be a success- 
ful caddie; what the well-dressed high- 
school girl on a budget should wear when; 
what vocations appeal to tenth-graders; 
how to distinguish one airplane from 
another; what school society thinks 
about the Negro; how to tie a thread to a 
fly’s leg—but we won’t dwell upon that. 
Through the years it has seemed to me 
that once I have convinced these young 
people that I am genuinely interested in 
what they know how to do, they (most 
of them) set about convincing me that 
they are genuinely interested in learning 
some English. Oh, they have dropped 
by the wayside now and then, I admit; 
after all, pupils with mediocre I.Q.’s are 
not motivated by college entrance exams 
to get go’s. They have grumbled at times, 
too, and they never do become English 
whizzes. A few have even failed the 
course at the end of the year (June, 1946, 
was no exception). But they have par- 
ticipated in each day’s program, whether 
it has been spelling or literature; and 
that, if the reader doesn’t know it, is an 
achievement, for participation is ex- 
perience, and experience is learning. 
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Perhaps I was too rash when, a while 
back, I suggested scrapping the course of 
study. I guess I never really have done 
just that. There are always possibilities 
that the potential manual worker will 
some day have to incorporate making 
reports, written or oral, into his work, or 
will find the time and need to read 
something besides the newspaper. In 
such cases, whatever high-school memo- 
ries of outlining, paragraph develop- 
ment, or Shakespeare have remained 
with him will stand him in good stead. 

In other words, while giving both ears 
and one eye to the varied expressions of 
out-of-school experiences of my pupils, 
I have kept the other eye upon the 
course of study, determined to have it 
filter into the units of work. This system 
has really worked. Let me give a few 
illustrations of how—as concretely as I 
have presented these units to classes, 
with no attempt to evaluate results or to 
translate practices into laws of learning. 
We may use as examples a unit in oral 
composition, one in written composition, 
and the last in literature. 

Last year when the pupils were re- 
quired to submit as an assignment two 
statements, their curiosity was aroused, 
and when they found the time involved 
was about ten minutes, they readily com- 
plied. The statements had to tell what 
the pupil believed he knew most about 
(the teacher in the role of the learner) 
and what he wished he knew more 
about. From the answers (and you may 
safely conclude they had nothing to do 
with the sterling bloc or figures of 
speech), it was possible to set up an in- 
troductory unit of short, often extempo- 
raneous, oral reports, affording instruction 
in exposition although disguised as “‘get- 
ting acquainted”’ talks. For instance, two 
boys happened to feel well informed on 
radar, a subject about which three other 
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boys wished they knew more. This led to 
an embryonic forum, since all the others 
also were interested. The two boys be- 
came authorities (development of self- 
confidence), answered questions after 
their talks (expositions), and the radar- 
ignorant teacher reaped a benefit or two 
(learned). The next step was setting up 
an oral composition unit around avia- 
tion. About a dozen basic topics dealing 
with aviation were suggested, ranging 
from air-stewardess requirements to jet 
propulsion. Each pupil, or pair or even 
trio of pupils, volunteered to develop one 
topic or to choose a different topic sug- 
gested by one of the dozen. The idea was 
to get the pupils to crystallize their inter- 
est in aviation to the extent of being 
willing to do library work on some phase 
of it, compose a written report, and then 
present this report to the class. (Need I 
enumerate the items in the course of 
study covered in such a unit?) The as- 
signment each night for a week was to 
read something on the chosen topic, take 
personal notes on the material, and the 
next morning permit the teacher to 
check a 4X6 card on which had to be 
recorded the title of the article (or book), 
its source, the number of pages read, and 
a two-line (or more) summary of the 
article. (Yes, you’re right; the classes 
last year were small—under thirty.) 
While this was being done, pupils worked 
with their textbooks, outlining or con- 
densing a paragraph, for instance. The 
rest of class time for the week was 
given over to the writing of short factual 
paragraphs, motivated by the teacher’s 
topic sentences, such as: ‘There are 
several facts about——(pupil filled in 
blank with “this school,” or “living in 
the country,” etc.) which we should con- 
sider.” This type of work, along with 
the outlining, helped to prepare the pu- 
pils for the writing of their own reports. 


After these were submitted, with card at- 
tached as bibliography—and a few pupil- 
teacher conferences were held for re- 
vision—the class was ready for the oral 
presentations, made with the reports at 
hand but not read. Each pupil, with 
some half-dozen criteria listed on a paper 
in front of him, simultaneously became 
a constructive critic, grading another 
pupil, while the latter was speaking, on 
such items as “‘ Was the speaker well pre- 
pared?” ‘“‘ Did the speaker seem to be at 
ease?”’ etc. Each pupil later received his 
unsigned “‘score sheet.” Finally, four pu- 
pils prepared a panel on the future of 
aviation. (A debate is a healthy substi- 
tute for the sake of variety.) If the reader 
desires to summarize the unit at this 
point, he may start with outlining, li- 
brary research, paragraph construction, 
condensation, public speaking, informa- 
tional advantages from timeliness of 
subject, and democracy at work via panel 
discussion. Did the pupils, these erst- 
while misfits in the conventional curricu- 
lum, learn anything? Did the teacher? 

Later in the year, the written com- 
position unit was camouflaged by an in- 
troductory investigation of popular mag- 
azines. Each pupil brought two maga- 
zines to class one day, one a favorite of 
his and one assigned, which he examined 
at home first. In class he introduced 
each magazine by discussing contents, 
advertisements, illustrations, price, and 
the like, and then left it for other pupils 
to examine. (Yes, the teacher examined 
those she didn’t know—and again 
learned a thing or two.) In a couple of 
days a bit of strategy comparable to that 
used by your favorite general in World 
War II in X battle was launched by the 
teacher, and each pupil decided he 
would “create” a magazine modeled 
after any one of those which had been 
discussed in class. For two weeks there- 
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after his assignments consisted of writing 
and perfecting “for publication” a mini- 
mum of five original articles (composi- 
tions to you), deciding on a cover and a 
title, and planning accessories such as il- 
lustrations, jokes, and advertisements. 
In class, he spent half the period de- 
veloping short paragraphs according to 
an assigned method (anecdotes, compari- 
sons, descriptions, etc.), and the rest of 
the time on his homework. Deadlines 
and the date of publication were set. The 
big day arrived and the classroom was 
turned into a magazine stand. Pupils and 
teacher eagerly reached out for the next 
one, as homemade magazines were 
passed around, gay with pasted pictures 
or original sketches on the covers. Some of 
the titles were intriguing——‘*‘Chic Chicks”’ 
(fashions), ““Kamera Kid’’—while others 
were merely informative—‘‘Fishing 
Facts,” “Aviation.” This time, the 
teacher learned, at least, the latest in 
styles and the best bait for trout fishing. 
And the pupil? What is your conclu- 
sion? 

In time, Silas Marner made its ap- 
pearance. In terms of lesson plans, Silas 
Marner became a unit, replete with 
biography of the author, historical back- 
ground, study of character development, 
investigation of British customs of the 
period, and recognition of George Eliot’s 
philosophy. But, in the last analysis, 
Silas Marner was presented to be read: 
by the teacher, who this time was at- 
tempting to do so through the eyes and 
understanding of young people interested 
primarily in the present; and by the pu- 
pils, as a favor, at first, to the teacher, 
who asked them to let her know whether 
the book had any value for present-day 
living. So they read the book daily, in 
class and at home, the latter assignments 
motivated by questions dictated in ad- 
vance. In class there was silent read- 


ing and oral reading, teacher reading and 
dramatized reading, but always reading 
until the end was reached, and everyone 
triumphed with Eppie in her wedding 
gown. By that time, and after informal 
discussions, no one could say he hated 
(many pupils’ favorite word for many 
books) the story. In fact, everyone felt 
ready to concur with the teacher’s sug- 
gestion that perhaps a good deed worthy 
of any scout would be the introducing of 
the book to pupils who would be reading 
it the following year, namely, the ninth- 
graders, so that they wouldn’t start off 
with any ill-founded dread. The class 
found a ninth-grade English class which 
met during their English period and after 
issuing an invitation to a story session 
(college courses would call it a literary re- 
cital), set about planning a program. 
Everyone was to participate and did—if 
only to collect ‘“‘stonepit” rocks for the 
exhibit. On a certain Friday, after the 
guests were able to subdue their noisy 
curiosity and the hosts their shaking 
knees, the following took place: A master 
of ceremonies welcomed those present 
and explained the purpose of the pro- 
gram. He introduced the book briefly by 
telling who the author was, when she 
lived, and when and where the story took 
place. Then he talked about the char- 
acters, each of whom was impersonated 
by a pupil who wore or carried something 
coupled with his identity, and who quoted 
a few lines spoken by his counterpart in 
the book. This was followed by a read- 
ing—the Cliff’s Holiday description— 
given by still another pupil. After that, 
a dramatization of those latter pages 
dealing with Eppie’s choice (paraphrased 
in modern language into a committee- 
written script) was enacted. Finally, 
everyone was invited to look at the pic- 
tures strung along the walls (there were 
blurb posters, portraits, and scenes from 
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the story), to examine the exhibit table 
(loaded with “properties”’—from Dun- 
can’s skull to a phial of “opium’’), and 
to eat Dolly Winthrop’s cookies, made 
by a pupil from the war-born peanut- 
butter recipe, but otherwise authentic 
because of “THS”’ iced on top. Yes, a 
good time was had by all, including the 
teacher, who learned that if a classic is 
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permitted to be a story, pupils will read 
it. 

Well, they come and go, these mis- 
nomered outcasts of school society, and 
I learn more every year. They learn too, 
I think, and my hope is that what they 
learn will help them to become better 
carpenters, milkmen, taxi-drivers, and 
housewives. 


Using the Opaque Projector in 
Teaching Composition 


MARY MARGARET ROBINSON" 


The idea of projecting a student theme 
upon the wall for all the class to see and 
discuss at the same time had appealed to 
me ever since my first class in sophomore 
composition deluged me with daily 
themes. 

I had never before used an opaque 
projector—had never seen one, in fact— 
so I had to start right at the beginning. I 
found the projector to be a large, heavy, 
metal box, about two feet square, with a 
lens about four times as large as that in 
a movie projector. Within the box was a 
small platform, approximately six inches 
square, upon which to place the material 
to be shown. Mirrors inside the box re- 
flected the objects so that they could be 
projected upon the screen. 

Acting on the assumption that one 
picture would be worth at least a thou- 
sand words, I set to work. My classes 
were in the ninth, tenth, and twelfth 
grades, and the materials which I used 
for projection were student themes, 
directions for taking notes, letter writ- 
ing, and lessons in the use of the library. 


* Theodore Roosevelt High School. Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 


My first effort was with themes. But 
to my dismay I discovered that the pro- 
jector would not show compositions that 
were written on ordinary theme paper. 
The largest projection space was only 
four and a half by three inches! And to 
make matters even more hopeless, I 
learned that there was no projector on 
the market to fit my needs. The machine 
had been invented, evidently, for science 
uses—not for English. 

But I would not give up. If the pro- 
jector would take only small sheets of 
paper, then our work would be in para- 
graph writing, and all themes would be 
written upon small-sized paper for the 
duration of the experiment. At first the 
student found the small sheets of scratch- 
pad paper (which I furnished) inadequate 
for their generously proportioned scrawls, 
but as the work progressed handwrit- 
ing showed a marked improvement. 

I discovered, also, that ink or very 
soft lead was the best kind of writing ma- 
terial, since ordinary pencil marks, when 
projected, were too faint to be seen by 
people at the back of the room. 

Typewriting and book print were too 
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OPAQUE PROFECTOR IN 


small, also. Always the projector grew 
too hot to touch comfortably. It was too 
heavy for me to carry about from room 
to room, but had to be transported care- 
fully by one of the chief janitors, whose 
arrival was never timely. And then, as if 
transportation of the projector were not 
inconvenience enough, it was necessary 
for me to exchange classrooms with one 
of the science teachers, since English 
classrooms did not possess dark curtains 
or other means of darkening the room. 
Often the science teachers could not 
move their classes on the particular day 
on which I might wish to borrow their 
rooms. 

This last-mentioned obstacle was 
probably the most serious, for I learned 
that the books on the subject are correct 
when they say that materials for projec- 
tion should be used at the right time for 
best results, and “the presentation 
should take place as a natural part of the 
class procedure, with no clumsiness or 
unnecessary delays.” What could be 
more unnatural, more clumsy, and more 
delayed, I thought, than my amateurish 
showings? But I persisted. And soon dis- 
covered that the advantages far out- 
weighed the disadvantages. It is true, 
unfortunately, that most projectors now 
on the market are not large enough to 
meet the needs of theme projection,” but 
there are many other phases of composi- 
tion teaching for which the opaque pro- 
jector is unexcelled. But I had all this to 
learn. 

I learned that, although the projector’s 
arrival in my classroom might be de- 
layed ten or fifteen minutes, even so, this 
was much better than my own delay of 


2[Some pre-war opaque projectors had a remov- 
able plate surrounding the field to be projected, so 
that the field could be enlarged to 6” X6”. Only 
slightly larger margins than usual were necessary to 
make themes usable in these projectors.— 
Notr.]} 
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several days in returning themes. By the 
time I was able to return the theme to 
the student, it was cold; his interest had 
waned—perhaps even died; and only a 
very small percentage of learning could 
be expected. On the other hand, the pro- 
jector made it possible for me to discuss 
themes the day after they were written, 
without having to red-pencil them first, 
for, with the projector, the whole class 
participated in theme correction. The 
learning process was transferred from 
an individual activity carried on between 
teacher and student to a group activity, 
with a common experience, a pooling of 
ideas, and an opportunity for the entire 
class to benefit by the discussion of an 
error on one paper that was common to 
all. This was, indeed, a time-saver and 
the projector’s main use, as I saw it, in 
the teaching of writing. 

With the ensuing sharing of ideas, 
themes improved in quality and inter- 
est. Common errors in spelling and 
punctuation, caused by carelessness, 
soon disappeared, for who could afford 
to be careless when his paper might be 
projected for all to see? Although I never 
allowed the author’s name to be seen, his 
pride was touched, nevertheless. 

The students’ consciousness of their 
reading public was, I think, one of the 
chief advantages of theme projection, 
since most people write that their work 
may be read. Projection made this pos- 
sible on a large scale, and I found it 
much more satisfactory to have every- 
one do his own reading than for me to 
read themes to the class. Then, too, this 
method encouraged reading aloud, an 
activity which I have never been able to 
motivate to my complete satisfaction. 

I discovered that better results were 
obtained when I projected three or four 
themes for a short time each, with discus- 
sion and rapid exchange of ideas, than 
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when I showed one theme for a long time, 
or else attempted to show everyone’s 
composition during the same lesson. For, 
as the books say so aptly, “When the 
‘meat’ of a picture has been utilized, pass 
promptly to a new one. Don’t ‘pick the 
bones.’ ”’ 

I learned that this visual presentation 
could become boring if it were allowed 
to deteriorate into mere presentation 
without lively discussion and that a 
lesson with the projector requires very 
careful preparation by the teacher, for 
themes are not as arresting to look at as 
pictures, and even pictures become 
tedious in time. In other words, I found 
that the projector did not save time for 
me, but it did assist greatly in improving 
the quality of my students’ work. 

The projector was exceptionally suc- 
cessful in the lessons on note-taking. I 
selected a short, easily outlined bit of 
expository material and made two out- 
lines of it—to illustrate the formal out- 
line and running notes—and a précis. 
Then, while these were projected onto 
the screen, I read the prose material. 
The students were able to follow the out- 
line and see how it was made. This exer- 
cise was also a very good one in organ- 
ization and arrangement. 

Next, the students made similar notes 
of several of the exercises in their text- 
book and of others that I read to them. 
Several of their outlines were projected 
on the screen in order to point out com- 
mon errors and to indicate examples of 
good workmanship. 

Outlining and note-taking led into one 
of the most valuable studies I made with 
the projector. This was a series of lessons 
on the use of the library. It has been my 
experience that most students do not 
know how to use the library for reference. 
They confine their activity to fiction and 


periodicals, but the vast store of informa- 
tion remains closed to them. And this, 
despite the fact that in our school we 
have planned that every class in fresh- 
man English shall take at least one 
conducted tour of the library, at which 
time the librarian will contribute her un- 
divided attention and explain in detail 
how to use the card file, reference books, 
and nonfiction materials. But only those 
students nearest her are able to see 
clearly when she holds up a 3X5 file 
card, so the majority of the class has to 
take her word concerning what is on it, 
and, since they have not seen it, they can 
hardly be expected to recognize it when 
they do come upon it later by them- 
selves. 

The opaque projector, however, 
brought these library cards under the 
close scrutiny of everyone. I was able to 
demonstrate each kind of file card, not 
once, but many times. I had pictures of 
library file cases, cross-references, and 
the most commonly used reference 
books. Although it is possible to use 
books in the projector, our librarian 
gave me a volume on library usage to cut 
up and use for this purpose and for the 
bulletin board. She said that on the 
shelves the book was a total loss, since 
in the years she had been librarian no 
one had ever taken it out, but in the pro- 
jector it soon made up for lost time, for 
it was the ideal preparation and follow- 
up for her library talks. 

With the loose leaves that the diction- 
ary companies send out for dictionary 
lessons, I made projector lessons and 
lesson-sheets on the use of the diction- 
ary. Then, I sent my classes to the li- 
brary to do research. The themes they 
produced were creditable summaries of 
their findings. 

Letter-writing, with the intricacies of 
heading, salutation, body, complimen- 
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OPAQUE PROFECTOR IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 


tary closing; the addressing of enve- 
lopes; and the various kinds of invita- 
tions, has always been drudgery to teach, 
since each student’s letter must be in- 
spected so carefully. But, since in the 
beginning the majority of students made 
the same errors, it was necessary to pro- 
ject only three or four letters in order to 
help everyone. This unit was easier to 
teach by this method than I had ever 
found it before, and I felt that it was 
more thoroughly learned. 

On the whole I enjoyed the projector 
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experiment and learned much from it, 
and a gratifying majority of the students 
did, too, if the appraisals they wrote at 
the end of it can be accepted. True, I 
still look over many themes; I still have 
private conferences with students; I still 
read aloud many themes to the class; in 
fact, I still use all the methods I ever 
used before and found acceptable, but I 
do highly recommend the opaque projec- 
tor not to supplant, but rather to supple- 
ment and enrich, other methods now in 
use. 


Stimulating Creative Writing in the 
Junior High School 


HELEN STURNICK STRUEBING* 


Srnruratine creative writing is an 
exciting adventure. Sometimes it is a sort 
of slot-machine experience through 
which, after endless preparation and in- 
vestment of energy, only small pupil re- 
action is produced; whereas, on an- 
other day after only a nickel’s worth 
of time, inspirations seem literally to 
pour forth and you wonder if you will 
catch them all while the youngsters are 
still effervescent. Generally, if we check 
back on what may have seemed a mere 
accident, we find that the response 
came from hitting a major-interest jack 
pot. “‘Give them the itch to write” is my 
motto for getting interesting creative 
writing from my junior high school 
groups. Some teachers complain that 
themes are boring. Themes, as such, 
may be; but children’s thoughts, written 


* Formerly of St. Cloud (Minn.) Central Junior 
High School. The content of this paper was organ- 
ized for a conference of English teachers and librari- 
ans at the University of Minnesota. 


naturally, take into a new and interest- 
ing world all those who would go. 

I often use as stimulation a short quot- 
able quote, paragraphic shot, or just the 
gist of an idea. For example, I found a 
paragraph in which Chesterton said, 
‘‘We should cultivate the power of seeing 
plain things in a kind of sunlight of sur- 
prise.’ He went on to tell about having 
gone through a long, dark tunnel, after 
which he was both surprised and _ be- 
wildered at the beauty of the country 
which he had missed before. After read- 
ing that idea and following it with good, 
descriptive poems and paragraphs de- 
void of saccharinity, I asked each one to 
watch for something he considered un- 
usual, beautiful, or in any way an “‘eye- 
catcher.’’ Here are a few seventh graders’ 
thoughts: 


Last night the sky gave a very special per- 
formance for me. The moon, stars, clouds, and 
lightning all took part... .. 

Last night I noticed the church steeple as it 
broke the moon in half... . . 
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The moon is a silvery sliver 
That tosses about on high; 
It seems like a giant’s toe nail illuminated in 
the sky. 


One youngster half shyly and half de- 
fiantly commented, “I don’t know what 
other people think, but 7 think the new 
green on onion shoots is beautiful.”’ 

Another year I jound an idea that not 
only led to creative writing but served as 
an introduction to a whole poetry unit: 


One sunny May day in Central Park a blind 
man was seen tapping for attention carrying 
the sign “Help the Blind.” He was receiving 
little attention. Farther on another blind beggar 
was doing better. Some people even turned 
back to make their contribution. His sign read: 
“Tt is May—and I am blind.” 


During May, after this introduction, we 
talked about the many things we would 
miss if we were blind, especially in May. 
We made our watchword ‘Stop, Look, 
Sniff, and Listen.” Our later creative re- 
sults delighted both the writers and their 
classmates. 

Walt Disney has been my biggest help 
for stimulating whimsicality, without 
making bigger children feel that they’re 
being childish and without lowering their 
all-important dignity. It’s not“‘kid stuff” 
to write as Walt Disney would paint; 
they are free to go ahead into a delight- 
ful world of fairies, gnomes, magic car- 
pets, and talking animals. Ask some 
big bruiser, “‘How did it happen that 
you liked that comedy? That was ‘kid 
stuff,’ wasn’t it?’’ Before he can answer, 
the royal protest from the entire group 
gives entrance to a world which would 
ordinarily be condemned as “‘sissy stuff.” 
There is no better imagination-stretcher 
than trying “to do a Walt Disney.” 

Both the radio and the newspaper 
prove marvelous stimuli. For both oral 
and written composition there is no 
better training school than attentive 


listening and reading. One day we tried 
to compute in dollars and cents how 
much an unnecessary ‘‘and-uh” spoken 
by a radio reporter would cost his com- 
pany. We may be wrong, but the class 
decided that any extra word or verbose 
construction would cost at least one 
dollar each time. We try to be good word 
artists but to stay as “inexpensive” as 
possible. 

Candid verbal photography is another 
of my pet writing techniques. Children 
enjoy catching divers in mid-air, foot- 
ball players dashing down the field, 
brothers revolting at dishwashing or 
baby-tending. 

Until the end of the eighth grade I 
work only for good paragraphs with a 
good lead line, good organization, and a 
good ending reaction. Better a good para- 
graph written well than a long story 
repeating endless errors. Besides, a 
teacher can take time for each pupil’s 
work this way whereas she’d be swamped 
otherwise. All composition, whether 
verse or prose, is written right in class 
while ideas are still ‘“‘hot.”’ Later, during 
study periods, further work can be done 
for extra credit. As a source of ideas I 
have never found a better chapter on 
paragraph writing than that by Bridget 
Hayes in her book on composition. 

In Fairmont, Minnesota, the English 
Department published annually a vol- 
ume containing a collection of the best 
poetry and prose from our junior and 
senior high school. Every student took 
pride in having his work “make’’ the 
annual. When I arrived at the St. Cloud 
Junior High School, the only precreated 
motivation beyond the classroom which 
I found was the monthly school news, 
whose space was very limited. I hit upon 
the idea of a special loose-leaf scrapbook. 
This I covered with a gayly printed 
cloth cover whose pattern appealed to 
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everyone. A large decalcomania design 
of an old-fashioned ship gave it a fur- 
ther romantic look. When a child’s work 
was rated “‘good enough” (and we were 
quite selective, but kind), he was given 
his choice of gay-colored paper on which 
he neatly inked his masterpiece. The giv- 
ing of colored paper was always done 
with a bit of pomp and circumstance 
while the lesser writers looked on a bit 
enviously, vowing to do better them- 
selves “‘next chance.’’ I don’t know what 
there is about that colored-paper busi- 
ness. Its use from the grades on up has 
always been regarded as a special treat, 
and we might just as well cash in on it. 
When the poems and prose were ready, 
they were neatly pasted into the scrap- 
book, which was then again placed on the 
special reading table. Everyone read it, 
enjoying watching its growth from fall 
through to spring units. Visitors and 
supervisors also found it interesting. 
Yes, some teachers may consider 
theme-writing the “dark spot” in their 
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teaching, but I call it the “bright spot” 
and the “‘get-acquainted spot” of the 
whole curriculum. 

The adult thoughts in ‘‘ Winter and the 
Garden,” written by an eighth-grade 
pupil in St. Cloud Junior High School, 
caused me considerable doubt as to its 
originality until the writer assured and 
reassured me that it is her own. 


WINTER AND THE GARDEN 


Her picket fence is lonely now and gray 

Snow-covered and the birch stands still and 
dark 

Against the dullness of a winter day. 

Snow birds chirp cheerfully where a lark 
Poured silver notes upon the azure sky 
Chanting his joy, and where brown tendrils 

cling 
With stiffened fingers, heavy now and dry, 

A morning glory climbed. It waits for spring 

To waken it and stir the trees and grass 

To greener life and spring will come—but she 

Who loved the garden most will never pass 

Along the path again. Eternity 

Is but for gardens. Even now the bed 

Of roses pledges life—but she is dead. 
—MvrRIEL MIKISKA 


Hlurdling English Mechanics 


JOHN E. WARRINER' 


Warren communication is taught on 
two levels. One is the thought-content- 
style level; the other is the mechanical 
level. In teaching theory the two are not 
separable. In teaching practice, however, 
they usually are separated. All good Eng- 
lish teachers recognize that the first level 
is far more important than the second, 
and most teachers prefer to spend their 
classroom hours helping their pupils to 
express vividly their worthwhile thoughts 
rather than showing them where the 


* Head of the English Department, Garden City 
(N.Y.) High School. 


apostrophes go. For reasons of a prac- 
tical nature, however, too many of us 
find ourselves turning more and more 
often, and with more and more despera- 
tion, to those mechanical aspects of 
writing—spelling, punctuation, capital 
letters, etc.—which assume an undue im- 
portance because they are so obvious. 
Much as we may desire the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our pupils grow in creative 
power, become more penetrating and 
logical in their thinking, and master the 
art of effective writing, still we are fear- 
ful of sending out of high school young 
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people whose writing appears, even to the 
most casual reader, full of “‘mistakes.”’ 

We recognize that English spelling is 
an absurdity, yet it is a convention of 
writing that we as English teachers can- 
not ignore. Our boys and girls—especial- 
ly those who are going on to further 
schooling—expect their high-school Eng- 
lish training to save them from the em- 
barrassments and handicaps that attend 
poor spelling. Punctuation and capital- 
ization are perhaps more reasonable 
items, yet there are a great many uses of 
these which are conventions rather than 
necessities. It makes little difference to 
the reader, for instance, whether one 
writes ‘‘John’s brother is here” or “Johns 
brother is here.” The idea is clear either 
way. In this case, as in hundreds of 
others, the apostrophe is only a conven- 
tion. 

The fact is, of course, that, like it or 
not, the English teacher must devote 
time to mechanics. The reason he must 
devote so much time to mechanics is that 
mechanics are never mastered, never 
even partially mastered, because teach- 
ers have always to be getting on to the 
next item in the course of study, let the 
commas fall where they may. 

The mechanics problem places the 
teacher in a dilemma and the student in 
danger. All teachers are familiar with the 
student who is original and imaginative 
in his writing, yet in spite of a good mind 
has never learned the mechanics of 
writing. The truth probably is that it is 
because of his good mind that he has 
never learned mechanics. His written 
work, superior in content, has been favor- 
ably appraised year after year. Even the 
conscientious teacher who gave one 
grade for content and another for me- 
chanics succeeded merely in balancing an 
A and an E, with the result that the stu- 
dent, somewhat nettled perhaps, has 


been passed along with the grade of C 
from year to year, his poor mechanics 
persisting. 

Is there a solution to this problem? 
Our experience at Garden City has pro- 
vided at least a partial solution with sci- 
entifically proved results. This is our 
system. 

Facing the mechanics bugaboo square- 
ly, the English department, five years 
ago, decided it was time that all students 
mentally capable of profiting by it be 
given a really thorough training in 
mechanics. Since so much of mechanics is 
artificial, it did not seem a very great 
crime to make the stimulation for learn- 
ing an artificial one. The stimulation was 
an examination which the student must 
pass to escape an extra course in me- 
chanics the next year. 

It was announced in September that 
all tenth-grade students would be re- 
quired to take a “‘hurdle”’ examination in 
English mechanics at the end of the year. 
The examination would cover spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization. Stu- 
dents failing to make a passing grade on 
the hurdle would be required to take a 
special course in English mechanics dur- 
ing the following year. This special 
course would meet three times a week 
and would be taken in addition to their 
regular English class. As a result of this 
plan, more emphasis than ever was given 
to mechanics in the tenth-grade English 
course. The students demanded it as 
preparation for the hurdle. Instruction 
in mechanics and improvement in the 
mechanical aspects of English followed. 
Naturally, a prerequisite for such a plan 
is a sympathetic school administration 
willing to find three extra periods a week 
in the crowded schedule. 

As the plan has worked out, we have 
had two mechanics classes (20 students 
in each) during the first term of the 
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eleventh grade. The average size of the 
eleventh grade is 175 students. We con- 
trolled the size of the classes by taking as 
failures the lowest 40 students in the 
June hurdle examination. In January of 
the eleventh year, at the end of the first 
semester, all students in the special 
mechanics classes were given another 
hurdle test, and those who made a 
creditable showing were permitted to 
drop the course. Each year we have had 
between 15 and 20 students continuing 
in a mechanics class throughout the 
entire year. 

Students have, in general, shown a 
great deal of interest in this system, and 
those who have taken the mechanics 
course have done so without much 
grousing. However, there have been some 
cases of morale trouble, and, in an effort 
to correct these, the school decided to 
offer { credit per semester for the work, 
a credit offering of very little real value 
but enough to satisfy the students who 
complained about working for nothing. 

It should not be supposed that the 
value of the mechanics hurdle lies in 
these remedial classes. On the contrary, 
the value lies in what the hurdle means 
to all the students in the tenth grade 
who, in order to avoid giving up three 
periods a week in their junior year to 
mechanics, really settle down and mas- 
ter the basic mechanical skills. Spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization become 
important not, to be sure, because they 
are important but because failure to 
learn will mean loss of time during the 
next semester. 

How successful has this program been? 
Success is a relative thing. There are 
probably dozens of pupils in our senior 
class who are no better in punctuation 
than they would have been had they not 
had this intensive training, motivated by 
a desire to pass the hurdle test; but there 


are dozens of others who are better for 
it. Much of the training in the special 
mechanics classes, as well as in the regu- 
lar prehurdle English to classes, is done 
with workbooks and drill exercises. ‘This 
kind of training carries over largely as 
skill in proofreading. Students learn to 
proofread whatever they write—to check 
it for mechanical errors and to correct it. 
They may still be careless in their 
writing, but they have learned to go over 
their writing and improve its mechan- 
ics efficiently. Furthermore, they know 
what the teacher of English 11 and Eng- 
lish 12 means when he calls attention to 
a mechanical error. 

The most convincing proof that the 
system has been effective came through 
the Cooperative Test given in the high 
school last year. The test (Form A of 
the Cooperative English Test)? was given 
in May to all pupils in grades VII 
through XI. Our teachers were some- 
what surprised to find that in the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades the lowest 
scores were in mechanics. Seventh grad- 
ers were 1.7 below the norm; eighth 
graders were.8 above the norm; and ninth 
graders were .3 above the norm, indicat- 
ing an improvement during the three 
years of 2.0. Such improvement did not 
seem adequate in a school that sends 65— 
75 per cent of its students on to higher 
education. It was with some feeling of 
suspense, therefore, that we looked at 
the results for the tenth grade, the grade 
in which students were preparing for 
their hurdle test. It was gratifying to 
find that at the end of that one year the 
score on mechanics was 4.1 above the 
norm. In this one year, in other words, 
there had been an improvement of 3.8, 
which was nearly twice as great as the 
improvement during the three preceding 


2 The Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 
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years. This would not be significant if 
the gain were lost after the hurdle was 
passed, but the test showed that the gain 
was not only maintained but had in- 
creased. The eleventh graders rated 4.8 
above the norm. 

The effect of the hurdle as motivation 
for learning shows up more clearly when 


TABLE 1 
Grade Norms yoy Difference 
35-2 33.5 —1.7 
39.6 40.4 + .8 
43-4 43-7 + .3 
47.2 51.0 [+4.1* 


* This score was made after the tenth-grade preparation 
for the mechanics hurdle. 


the figures are given in tabular form in 
Table 

We realize that other factors may 
have operated to improve the mechanics 
of these tenth graders—their greater 
maturity, for one thing. We realize, too, 
that the mere passing of an objective 
test, which can be nothing more than 
proofreading, analytical rather than 
creative, is no assurance that the students 
will write with mechanical perfection. 
Experts at the Cooperative Test Service 
felt, however, that this great improve- 
ment in the course of one year was signifi- 
cant, and we are continuing the program, 
convinced for the time being that it is at 
least a partial solution to the mechanics 
problem. 


Assembly Plans 


IRWIN J. ZACHAR 


[The twenty-sixth observance of American Education Week is to occur November 10-16, 1946° 
Of the topics suggested for the various days, “Investing in Education” (Friday, November 15) and 
“Practicing Brotherhood” (Sunday, November 10, but surely proper for schools on Monday) seem 
most appropriate for handling by the English department. The suggestions for assembly programs 
prepared by Irwin J. Zachar, chairman of the faculty-student committee on assemblies in East Side 
Commercial and Technical High School, Newark, will prove workable. The “Good Sportsmanship” 
assembly might well be done earlier—as soon as the fairly simple arrangements for it can be 


made.—Epi1Tor.] 


Investing in Education 


‘hem are, of course, a variety of activities 
that may be profitably presented in an as- 
sembly program the purpose of which is to 
show the wisdom of investing in education. 
Among the most attractive of the possibili- 
ties is a combination of either a dramatiza- 
tion or a panel discussion on the theme of 
the assembly with some appropriate songs 
and music. 

Perhaps the most desirable dramatization 
would be one written by the students them- 
selves. The purpose would be to show 
what the community has gained by invest- 
ing in education and to point the way to 


further progress in educational facilities and 
services. In form, the dramatization might 
well be a radio play or employ the living- 
newspaper technique. 

Of the published plays, Rachel Field’s 
one-acter The Fifteenth Candle (Samuel 
French, New York) is particularly appro- 
priate for the secondary school. The play 
opens on one of the most important days 
in the young poverty-stricken life of Rosa 
Vedetti—the day on which she is to have 
her first real birthday cake. She has just 
completed with marked success her first 
year in high school and is eagerly making 
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ASSEMBLY PLANS 


plans for the next step in her educational 
program. Her older sister, Stella, and her 
art teacher, Miss Roberts, encourage Rosa 
to continue with her schooling, but her im- 
migrant shoemaker father wants to put her 
to work in a factory. There is a tense con- 
flict between Stella and the father, which is 
resolved in a deeply moving and tragic 
manner. 

Excerpts from full-length plays could be 
presented—notably from Harold A. Clarke 
and Maxwell Nurnberg’s Chalk Dust 
(Samuel French, New York), probably the 
most sensible of all high-school plays, or 
from Emlyn Williams’ The Corn Is Green 
(Random House, New York). 

Of the possibilities for panel discussion, 
two topics have proved popular in high- 
school assemblies: “Improvement Young 
People Would Like To See in Education” 
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and “The Kind of Education for Me.” In 
discussing the first topic, members of the 
Ciceronian Debating Society in the Emerson 
High School, Union City, New Jersey, used 
the following subtopics: ‘The need for 
greater democracy in schools”; “We want 
more practical courses of study”; and 
‘‘What we think of homogeneous grouping 
of students.” 

A splendid discussion could be held on the 
subject of “The Wisdom of Investing in 
Education.” 

Whether the principal activity of the 
assembly is a dramatization or a discussion, 
the program may be rounded out with some 
musical selections. Among the possibilities 
for song and music are the school’s ‘alma 
mater,” Brahms’s “Academic Festival 
Overture,” American school and college 
songs, and such traditional songs as ‘‘Gaude- 
amus igitur” and “Integer vitae.” 


Dramatizing the Need for Intercultural Harmony 


An excellent resolution for the new school 
year is to plan a series of short plays for the 
assembly which would dramatize the need 
for intercultural harmony. The series might 
well be a co-operative venture, with each 
play directed by a different teacher or with 
schools exchanging plays and players. 

To illustrate a desirable relationship be- 
tween new Americans and old, I am par- 
ticularly enthusiatic about Arch Oboler’s 
short radio play Suffer Little Children, pub- 
lished by the Odyssey Press and Random 
House—both of New York; it is sure-fire 
and easy to do in the assembly. Probably the 
best-written one-act play which has come 
out of this war is William Kozlenko’s poign- 
ant dramatic treatment of the evil of anti- 
Semitism, Jacob Comes Home, a tragedy 
dealing with the plight of a Jewish family 
under the Nazi regime; it is published by 


the Row, Peterson Company, of Evanston, 
Illinois. Universal in the treatment of its 
theme, and simple enough for the junior 
high school also, is Merril Dennison’s 
Haven of the Spirit (Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, New York), a nonroyalty play dealing 
with Roger Williams’ fight for religious 
tolerance. In the collection of radio dramas 
entitled The Free Company Presents (Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York), Paul 
Green and Stephen Vincent Benét have 
contributed two thought-provoking and 
ameliorative plays on the relationship be- 
tween colored and white Americans. 

Folk plays, folk songs, and folk dances— 
of America and of other lands—are effective 
in promoting intersectional and interna- 
tional understanding and good-will. Recom- 
mendations of folk plays, with suggestions 
for the inclusion of music and dances, will 
be made in a subsequent discussion. 
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The Assembly and Good Sportmanship 


Let us consider for a moment the matter 
of good sportsmanship in athletic contests— 
and particularly those in football and 
basketball, where the action is so fast, the 
bodily contact so forceful, and the sympa- 
thies and the tempers of both the con- 
testants and the spectators likely to be so 
easily inflamed. As a former varsity athlete, 
I can attest, from firsthand knowledge as 
well as from observation, to the many values 
to be derived from competitive sport. But 
all of us know of instances—few and isolated 
ones, fortunately—of poor sportsmanship, 
of rowdyism and mass violence, some of 
them with a serious tinge of racial and re- 
ligious and cultural antagonisms. It then 
almost appears as if the worst is brought out 
in our boys and girls by athletic competition 
rather than the best. Who is to blame for 
these instances of poor sportsmanship, 
rowdyism, and violence? It is hard to say; 
but certain it is that the reduction in the 
number of such instances, and their possible 
elimination, is the problem of all the educa- 
tional and moral forces in the community. 
And the school assembly is, of course, one of 
them. 

In assemblies held in Newark high schools 
we have had exchanges of pre-game visits 
of football coaches, players, and cheer lead- 
ers; we have had a city-wide “Good Sports- 
manship Rally” held at night in a centrally 
located school, and we have had panel dis- 
cussions on how to develop better sports- 
manship in interscholastic athletics in at 
least one school—the East Side High School 
—and over a commercial radio station, 
WAAT. 

The high-school assembly, which was 
permitted to run beyond the forty minutes 
regularly alloted, began with two spirited 


selections by the school band. The football 
coach then spoke briefly and effectively 
about the forthcoming season and about the 
need for good sportsmanship. He also intro- 
duced the coach and the co-captains of the 
team the school was to play that Saturday. 
They, in turn, made cordial speeches of 
about one minute each; and they and their 
school were applauded and cheered by the 
audience, with the East Side cheer leaders 
performing on the stage. Then came the 
major part of the program, a panel discus- 
sion on the topic “How Can We Get Better 
Sportsmanship in Interscholastic Athletics?” 
A student chairman introduced the speak- 
ers, who had done considerable reading and 
thinking before writing their papers. The 
first student read a short paper on the sub- 
jects of ‘‘What is meant by good sportsman- 
ship? Is good sportsmanship as important as 
winning a game?” The second student dis- 
cussed the questions “Are you satisfied that 
high-school athletes and spectators are, on 
the whole, good sports? Have you, however, 
seen evidences of poor sportsmanship? What 
have you seen that you didn’t like?” The 
last two speakers dealt with the construc- 
tive aspects of the topic, ‘‘How can we get 
better sportsmanship?” In their treatment 
of the topic the four students were thought- 
ful, candid, and quite comprehensive; and so 
were the members of the audience who 
participated in the open discussion period 
which followed. The chairman ended the 
discussion with a summary of the most sig- 
nificant conclusions arrived at by the speak- 
ers and the audience. 

In subsequent assemblies on intercul- 
tural good-will, further references were 
made to the proper behavior at athletic 
contests. 
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TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


To make sure that my pupils have daily drill in writing English, I use this device. 
In the morning I write on the board the next day’s assignment with no punctuation. 
Upon entering the room, each student copies it correctly into his notebook, and I 
check a few at once. Those who have it correct get a big C. Others get a check which 
means, “‘Find your own mistake.” Those who are correct walk about checking the 
others. Brief discussion follows. This device is a time and temper saver because they 
hurry to their seats and start writing even before the bell rings. I try to give variety 
to the drill by an occasional misspelled word and conversational style; for example: 

the boys and girls valentine for wednesday febuary 14 will be exercises 44 and 45 
said there teacher mrs dominski 

Mary B. DoMINSKI 
Juntor ScHooi 
Hampurc, NEw YORK 


Start each composition class by having a student give a five-minute review of a 
book he has just completed and liked. Each week one member of the class may be 
placed in charge of the organization. He posts on the bulletin board a list of the stu- 
dents, reminds each of his turn, and arranges for display of the books reviewed during 
the current week. 

The following may result: (1) oral and written discussion is stimulated by the 
reading and exchange of ideas; (2) each student accumulates a list of books that have 
proved interesting to his classmates; and (3) the class starts of itself, giving the 
teacher a few minutes before “taking over.” 

HELEN F. OLSON 


Broapway HicH ScHoo. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Students enjoy finding a rat in separate; the dent in dependent; the pal in principal. 


Harpy R. FINcH 
Greenwicn (Conn.) Scroor 


Round Table 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING AS 
PART OF THE ENGLISH COURSE 


It all started when Betty stepped up to 
my desk one day after the class period at 
which the first oral composition of the year 
had been assigned and exclaimed disgusted- 
ly, “I hate oral English.” 

Bill, who happened to be passing by, sec- 
onded the motion with a vociferous, ‘I do, 
too.” 

And Betty’s chum, Shirley, wishing to be 
more polite but feeling the same way about 
it, added, “Oh, I wouldn’t mind it so much 
if I didn’t get so frightened when I get up 
before the group, but I shake like a leaf 
every time I’m called upon to give an oral 
talk.” 

The need was obvious—much more prac- 
tice and a clearer understanding of the term 
“oral English.” The pupils had to be given 
the chance to get used to speaking before a 
group and to know more definitely what was 
expected of them. A plan of procedure was 
also needed that would do away with the 
dislike which some of the pupils had already 
so strongly developed for the subject. 

A revamping of the textbook program 
followed. The grammar exercises were re- 
duced in length. The less important ones 
were omitted altogether. The time thus 
saved could be given over to more oral exer- 
cises. In order to help pupils overcome self- 
consciousness, it was planned that the 
written compositions also would be read 
orally to the class. A plan for additional 
oral work based on outside reading likewise 
was inaugurated. 

The next day, quite nonchalantly, with- 
out offering any explanation for the change, 
I announced the new plan to the class. Two 
days a week, Mondays and Tuesdays, 
would be devoted to composition work 
proper, alternating between oral and written 
work, The next two days would be given 


over to specific exercises in grammar—cor- 
rect usage, vocabulary building, and me- 
chanics. And the fifth day would be used for 
giving oral reports on outside reading. 


VARIETY PREVENTS MONOTONY 


The oral as well as the written composi- 
tions were carefully planned and assigned a 
week and sometimes two weeks in advance. 
They consisted of extemporaneous talks, 
debates, class discussions, panel discussions, 
interviews, and conversations. Topics for 
these were gleaned from various sources 
and, to a great extent, chosen by the stu- 
dents themselves. Current events, litera- 
ture, history, science, school activities, stu- 
dents’ personal experiences—all offered in- 
exhaustible resources. Pupils were not al- 
lowed to memorize their talks or to read 
them. They were permitted, however, to 
use notes, but these had to be brief and used 
sparingly. 

Definite criteria were set up to enable 
pupils to criticize and to evaluate one an- 
other’s work constructively. Poise, self- 
confidence, and correct English were par- 
ticularly stressed. Other questions compris- 
ing the criteria included the following: Was 
the talk interestingly given? Was the stu- 
dent well informed? What benefit did the 
pupil derive from giving the talk? Did the 
class enjoy the talk? What profit did the 
class reap from it? 

To motivate their outside reading as well 
as to give the students further practice in 
oral expression, one day a week was devoted 
to oral book reports. These reports were not 
patterned according to a set formula. Pupils 
were asked really to share one another’s 
reading experiences. They were encouraged 
to be as detailed as they wished in discussing 
the author, in relating the story, and in 
commenting on the book, provided that 
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they held the attention and interest of the 
class. 

To guide the pupils in their choice of 
books, the teacher gave brief reviews of 
both old and new books at the beginning of 
each book-report period. Book lists were 
kept posted on the bulletin boards in the 
classroom and in the library. 


WORK BECOMES FUN 


The next few weeks were somewhat trying. 
Some pupils felt that an extra load was 
being placed upon them and resented it. 
Others persisted in memorizing their talks 
or in writing them out and then reading 
them to the class. The question, ‘Was the 
pupil’s talk extemporaneous?” was added to 
the criteria. This soon put an end to parrot- 
like recitations of memorized talks and to 
read speeches. With more adequate prepara- 
tion, which was imperative now that pupils 
could not rely on papers or memory, stu- 
dents developed confidence in themselves. 
Fear and hesitancy gradually gave place to 
an eager anticipation of the oral work. One 
week Betty’s name was overlooked. She 
promptly called attention to the fact and 
asked that she be permitted to give her talk. 
She said that she had some unusual things 
to relate about her “personal visit” to India 
which she was sure the class would enjoy 
hearing. Betty’s request was granted, and 
the class not only thoroughly enjoyed her 
talk but also learned many new facts about 
social life in that country. 


Similar experiments proved that Bill, 
Shirley, and others no longer hated or 
dreaded oral composition. Instead of shun- 
ning the “ordeal” of having to get up before 
the class, pupils insisted on giving their 
talks if their names happened not to be 
called. The talks were carefully prepared 
and effectively executed. Knowing that all 
the students would also hear and criticize 
their written compositions, the pupils vied 
with one another to excel, likewise, in the 
art of written expression. The book-report 
classes became pleasant recreational hours 
of story-telling. Oral English became fun. 
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RESULTS ARE GRATIFYING 


My problem was solved. But I did not 
fully appreciate the good effects which the 
new plan was having on the pupils until the 
end of the semester. As a final question in the 
examination I asked, ‘‘What did you get out 
of this course?” A preliminary explanation 
was made that this question was included 
solely in order to give the teacher a cue that 
would help her to improve her teaching the 
next year. The students were given a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper for this answer, were 
urged to be frank, and were told not to sign 
their names. 

The result was revealing. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the students considered the over- 
coming of self-consciousness and the acquir- 
ing of ability to speak with ease before a 
group as most helpful to them; 8 per cent 
regarded improvement in grammar as most 
significant; 3 per cent thought they derived 
greatest benefit from their increase in the 
knowledge of literature; and one pupil 
frankly admitted that he did not learn any- 
thing new. 

Encouraged by the apparent good results 
of the experiment and, particularly, by the 
salutary effects which it had had on the pu- 
pils, I used the method again the following 
year and have been using it each year since, 
with similar results. The final examination 
question, which I also repeat each year, in- 
variably brings the same general answer: 
“Oral composition is the most helpful and 
the most enjoyable phase of the English 
course.” 

SIsTER M. WENDELIN, O.S.B. 


CATHEDRAL SENIOR SCHOOL 
DvuLuTH, MINNESOTA 


AN ENGLISH TEACHER’S PART IN 
FRESHMAN ORIENTATION 


Loafers and white socks, crew haircut 
and mismated coat and pants—when they 
come to class the first day, they look as- 
tonishingly like upperclassmen. But when 
they come flying in two minutes early and 
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cry, ‘Has it rung yet?” you realize that this 
year’s*freshmen are as green as last year’s 
crop. (Very much in need, too, of a gradual 
change from the grade school boy or girl to 
the high school young man or woman.) 

All schools realize this need—our psy- 
chology courses are full of it—the junior 
high was planned to ease it. Most schools 
have a program of orientation ranging from 
an elaborate battery of tests to a pep talk 
by the principal on the first day. 

But what can the English teacher do to 
help in this orientation process? And you 
probably ask, “Why the English teacher?” 
First of all, because, since English is a com- 
pulsory subject, the English teacher has the 
opportunity to meet more freshmen than do 
other subject-matter teachers. Second, her 
field of study is flexible and can be accom- 
modated to the needs of such a program. 

Then—what can she do? Certainly she 
can, early in the year, give a unit of work 
dealing with the library and with research 
techniques. The librarian will welcome the 
English classes to one or more periods of 
“getting acquainted.” She knows that it will 
save her time later when the students begin 
to use the library. 

Most teachers complain, ‘““They can’t use 
reference books without copying the mate- 
rial word for word.” Let’s teach them how 
to make a précis or summary, how to take 
notes from a book or from listening, how to 
formulate a logical definition, etc. Of course, 
we cannot teach these techniques without 
reference to actual materials. But let us plan 
a unit on literature or integrate a unit with 
the social studies department that can call 
for library and research methods. We shall 
be doing ourselves (and the other members 
of the staff) a good turn while giving the 
boys and girls}techniques they can use all 
their lives. They may forget what they read, 
or what they write down, but the skill of 
doing it will remain. 

Recreational reading, aimed at instilling 
the love of reading and developing reading 
tastes, probably can serve an important 
purpose in an orientation program. The use 
of one day a week for “free reading” by the 


class gives the English teacher freedom to 
know her students better. While the class 
reads, she can use her time to give individual 
instruction, to prod the delinquents (in 
work), or “just to talk” to a child who 
wants to talk. However, conditions must be 
right for such talks. Why not arrange your 
room with the desk in the rear, separated 
from the class, so that low conversation 
cannot be overheard or disturb the class and 
(what is most important) so that the student 
interviewed may have the backs of the 
class toward him? 

A few suggestions that have proved help- 
ful in this interviewing are: 

1. Have a legitimate reason for the talk. 
A questionnaire given early in the term on 
“Summer Reading” and “Summer Activi- 
ties” may furnish material for the first talk. 
At first, of course, students must be called 
to the desk. Later, when opportunity per- 
mits (such as after report cards), have a 
slip available on which a child may sign up 
if he cares to talk to you. 

2. Talk to fine students as well as to the 
failing ones. Probably they should be talked 
to first, so that the student’s going to your 
desk may not acquire a stigma. Often, too, 
since they are never in trouble, these 
“good” students never get a chance to talk 
to anyone and will welcome your interest. 

3. Omit the interviews some weeks. Even 
though this may mean disappointing a stu- 
dent who wishes to talk, it has the ad- 
vantage of preventing a routine aspect. 

4. Do not expect world-shaking results or 
deep-rooted confidences. Eventually, if you 
are lucky, you may help a child to face a 
real problem. But, for all who come to you, 
you will furnish an outlet for “just talk,”’ of 
which they are so full, and you will build, 
with many, the foundation for a mutual 
acquaintance and confidence that is worth 
more than all the grammar or literature you 
will ever teach them. 

5. (This should probably be first.) Arm 
yourself with all that you can learn about 
a student before a talk. Seek the guidance 
department records, talk to other teachers, 
and examine critically the student’s written 
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work. Often this will be superficial, but 
sometimes it may give you clues for helping 
a child face his problem. 


ANNA M. BEACHNER 


J. Scotr HicH ScHOOL 
East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


GETTING ACQUAINTED QUICKLY 


Since, in many large schools, the teacher 
faces at the beginning of each new term a 
group of strangers, the question, “(How to 
get acquainted quickly?” sometimes pre- 
sents a problem that is not always easy to 
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solve. The writer has found the use of the 
following questionnaire helpful. He fur- 
nishes each pupil with a copy early in Sep- 
tember and keeps the completed question- 
naires carefully on file until the end of the 
school year—or even longer. A fairly brief 
questionnaire requires'little time for writing 
and even less for reading. At the same time, 
it does give the teacher a thumbnail sketch 
of the pupil’s background, interests, hob- 
bies, and future plans. It is probably unnec- 
essary to warn the experienced teacher 
against attempting to read too many ques- 
tionnaires at a time. 


1. Name and age in years and 

6. English teacher last year............ 7. English mark (June).... 
g. School or college selected....................................10. Plans for the future... 


Plans for the future (continued)... 
11. Any special difficulty with English? 


14. Have I had any of your brothers or sisters in my classes? Have I had any other relatives of 
yours in my classes? If so, please name them.......... 


17. Travel—What interesting places (both here and abroad) have you visited? 
18. Write an interesting, colorful autobiography of from 350 to 950 words. 


T. Eaton 


BrockTon (Mass.) HicH ScHOOL 


13. How many brothers and sisters? (Give names and ages)... -.---------eeeeeceeeeceneceneeeneeeeeeneneeeeee 
16. What school subject do you like the most?._....................... The least? 


National Council of Teachers of English 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


The following proposed amendments to the Constitution of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will come before the Annual Business Meeting (individual members) 
in Atlantic City on November 29. At the request of the Executive Committee they were 
prepared during the Minneapolis Convention by Helene W. Hartley and Max J. Herzberg. 


1. That Article VI, paragraph one, under 
“Board of Directors,” be amended by strik- 
ing out the last six words: “chosen by the 
Board of Directors.” 

Reason for amendment: Section chairmen 
are now ex officio members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


2. That Article VI, paragraph three 
(“A”), line two, be amended by inserting 
“and with dues fully paid” after “Council.” 

Reason for amendment: The right of an 
affiliate group to representation on the 
Board of Directors should be predicated 
upon current status as an affiliate. 


3. That Article VI, paragraph three 
(“A”), be further amended by substituting 
for the last sentence the following: ‘Such 
directors shall serve from the opening of one 
annual meeting to the opening of the next 
annual meeting, unless in the meantime the 
affiliation of their association with the Coun- 
cil has lapsed.” 

Reason for amendment: The present 
statement does not define the terminal 
points for the term of ‘‘one year.”’ Varying 
and confused practice has resulted. 


4. That Article VI, paragraph four (“‘B’’), 
be amended by adding to the second sen- 
tence, following the words “term of three 
years,” the following: ‘“‘beginning at the 
opening of the first annual meeting and 
continuing to the opening of the fourth an- 
nual meeting after their election.” 

Reason for amendment: Defining the time 
at which the term of three years begins and 
terminates will avoid confusion and varying 
practice. 


W. WILBvuR HATFIELD 
Secretary 


5. That Article VI, paragraph five (‘‘C”’), 
be amended by adding to the last sentence 
the phrase ‘‘at the end of the annual meet- 
ing.” 

Reason for amendment: To avoid confu- 
sion as to which directors function during 
any annual meeting. 


6. That Article VI, paragraph seven, be 
amended by adding to the paragraph the 
following sentence: “In case of any emer- 
gency of a sort that makes an annual meet- 
ing seem to the Executive Committee im- 
possible or impracticable, the President of 
the Council shall poll the Board of Directors 
by mail asking their approval of the omis- 
sion of such a meeting.” 

Reason for amendment: Article IX, ““Meet- 
ings of the Council,” paragraph 3, does not 
allocate authority to cancel an Annual 
Meeting. The proposed amendment gives 
this authority to the Board of Directors. 


7. That Article VI under “Board of Direc- 
tors,” be further amended by adding after 
paragraph seven a new paragraph as follows: 
“In case a director appointed regularly by 
an affiliated club is unable to attend an an- 
nual meeting during his term of office, an 
alternate may be sent in his place providing 
that the alternate presents the proper cre- 
dentials and fulfills all other requirements 
for a full accredited director from his affili- 
ated group. The alternate does not, how- 
ever, take over the unexpired term of office 
of the regularly constituted director unless 
specifically selected to do so by regular con- 
stitutional process.” 


Reason for amendment: The present con- 
stitution makes no provision for alternates. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


THE CRUCIAL ROLE OF MASS COM- 
munications is tellingly discussed by 
Norman Woelfel in Radio-Movies-Press, a 
pamphlet issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio ($0.25). Woelfel contends 
that ‘“‘communications in the United States 
....Tepresent a most complete picture of 
spiritual, intellectual and moral chaos” 
and that the “American mind is being 
dominantly shaped toward anarchy in cul- 
tural and spiritual values by the miscellany 
of what it reads, sees and hears in press, 
movies and radio.” He analyzes the present 
condition of all three, prescribes for their 
improvement, and ends with the final warn- 
ing that we are headed for social catas- 
trophe if we “leave these communicative 
media to the present owners and their 
hireling practitioners.’’ His whole thesis un- 
derlines the important role which education 
could play in the field of radio alone if 
schools would take advantage of the FM 
channels made available to them under the 
recent rulings of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 


REPRINTS OF TEACHING AIDS FOR 
Teachers are now available at the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. This article appeared originally in the 
April School Life and is an extremely handy 
listing of materials procurable from federal 
agencies and from professional and non- 
commercial organizations. 


AMERICA UNLIMITED, BY LYDIA 
Ickler of the Philadelphia schools, is a 
junior and senior high school play made 
available by the NEA for American Edu- 
cation Week. Its theme is brotherhood, and 
it is appropriate for use during the entire 


school year. Apply: National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. ($0.25). Several scripts 
and recordings for American Education 
Week are also available. 


“THE MOVEMENT OF THE TONGUE 
in Speech,” a 16-mm. sound film in both 
color and black and white, can be rented 
from the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York ($3.50). 
Movements of the human tongue and lips 
are shown during the speech of a male pa- 
tient, part of whose right cheek was re- 
moved by a surgical operation. Part I con- 
sists of five groups of isolated words chosen 
to illustrate the tongue movements during 
the pronunciation of vowel sounds; Part II, 
the movements for various consonants; 
Part III, successive sounds welded into a 
continuous chain (13 min.). 


“FORWARD—ALL TOGETHER” IS A 
film strip, with speech notes, which can be 
borrowed from the Council against Intoler- 
ance in America, 17 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17. It tells the story of 
intolerance in the nation, gives the bad 
spots and the bright ones, and suggests 
what can be done about the rising tide of 
prejudice. 


MORE THAN TOLERANCE, A PAM- 
phlet of suggestions to teachers on inter- 
group education, can be obtained from the 
Commission on the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D.C. 


MISS PARKER—THE NEW TEACHER 
is an account of the development of the 
Moultrie High and Elementary School for 
Negro Youth during its membership in the 
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Secondary School Study. It is stimulating 
for its picture of how better articulation has 
been achieved between the programs of the 
elementary and the secondary schools and 
how the school’s purpose was explained to 
the community. Copies may be obtained 
from the Albany State College, Albany, 
Georgia. 


THE UNITED NATIONS’ DEPART- 
ment of Public Information has estab- 
lished a Section for Educational Services, so 
tremendous has been the interest shown by 
the young people of the United States in 
every aspect of the organization. The sec- 
tion will serve as liaison with boards of 
education, curriculum committees, particu- 
lar schools and colleges, individual teachers 
and students; will give information regard- 
ing material of any type available and suit- 
able for the purpose stated; will help in 
furnishing answers to teachers dealing with 
special United Nations problems not cov- 
ered in available school material or in the 
educational press. Address all inquiries: 
Chief of Educational Section, United Na- 
tions, Hunter College, Bronx 63, New 
York. 


UNESCO MONTH WILL BE CELE- 
brated October 28-November 30, dur- 
ing the time the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


and Cultural Organization is in session in 
Paris. The aims of UNESCO month are to 
emphasize that mutual understanding 
among peoples contributes to peace and se- 
curity and to show how UNESCO can help 
promote mutual understanding among peo- 
ples. 


THE FIRST POSTWAR EXCHANGE 
of teachers between the United States and 
Great Britain is taking place this year, with 
one hundred and forty-eight teachers, half 
of them American and half British, par- 
ticipating. Arrangements in this country 
were made under the Department of State 
and the United States Office of Education. 
Because of the shortage of teachers in both 
countries, exchanges had to be made on an 
almost identical basis as far as grades and 
subjects taught were concerned. 


THAT SUCH AN EXCHANGE MIGHT 
be established on a permanent basis for 
better international understanding is the 
wish of Major J. E. Morpurgo. In an article 
entitled “Blueprint for War Memorials” in a 
recent bulletin of the International Institute 
of Education, he suggests that “‘if the cities 
and towns of Great Britain and.... of 
America could be persuaded to set up com- 
memoration funds to be devoted to an ex- 
change of scholars and teachers, then we 
would have worthy war memorials.” 


About Literature 


THE SUMMER'S YIELD OF CRITICAL 
essays has been richer than for a long time 
past. One of the most useful of these is 
Harry Levin’s “Literature as an Institution” 
in the spring Accent. This is, in effect, a his- 
tory of the changing conceptions of the func- 
tion of the literary historian from Taine to 
the present day. Actually it is an argument 
for modern critics to regard literature as an 
institution, to dispose of the dichotomy be- 
tween form and substance, to integrate so- 
cial and formal criticism, and, above all, to 


remember that criticism should be the “‘sci- 
ence of art.” 

In discussing the contribution of Taine, 
Levin re-evaluates him as a literary his- 
torian who, though in the vanguard of sci- 
entific positivism and who, though he formu- 
lated a sociological approach to literature 
based on the social forces behind literature, 
nevertheless was himself conditioned by 
romanticism. The inevitable result is that 
in his History of English Literature, Taine 
did not consistently practice his own theory 
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but discussed many writers very largely as 
individualists. Some of the social critics who 
succeeded him, Georg Brandes, V. L. Par- 
rington, and Granville Hicks, extended 
Taine’s method to politics. Parrington be- 
came a Jeffersonian critic, Hicks a Marxist. 
Taine’s school, in contradistinction to the ro- 
manticists, conceived of art as a collective 
expression of society, but its adherents 
made no allowances for permutations of 
form. Rather they “industrialized his proc- 
ess for extracting the contents of books.” 
Levin concludes that the whole modern 
movement of realism, technically consid- 
ered, is an endeavor to emancipate litera- 
ture from the sway of conventions and that 
that is why literary historians, under the in- 
fluence of realism, have slighted literary 
form. But literature, he maintains, has al- 
ways been an institution. “Like other insti- 
tutions, the church or the law, it cherishes a 
unique phase of human experience and con- 
trols a special body of precedents and de- 
vices; it intends to incorporate a self per- 
petuating discipline, while responding to the 
main currents of each succeeding period; it 
is continually accessible to all the impulses 
of life at large, but it must translate them 
into its own terms and adapt them to its pe- 
culiar forms.”’ Once we have grasped this 
fact, Levin feels, ‘“‘we begin to perceive how 
art may belong to society and yet be autono- 
mous within its own limits, and are no longer 
puzzled by the apparent polarity of social 
and formal criticism.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRACTICAL 
and material effects of the war upon British 
books and authors is especially interesting 
to read in connection with Levin’s essay. 
Vera Brittain, in “Back to ‘Normal’ in Brit- 
ain” (Saturday Review of Literature, Aug. 3), 
makes no attempt at literary criticism. She 
merely relates the social facts and points to 
some of the results. The dictatorship of the 
paper shortage has produced a lag of at 
least eighteen months between the delivery 
of a manuscript and its publication, which 
has cut out altogether the topical book; 
publishers allocate paper to authors whose 
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sales are certain and eliminate the young, 
unknown, and experimental authors, so very 
few new voices have been heard; the short- 
age has put a pressure on British authors to 
write short books, to develop an impression- 
istic and more economical style; it has pro- 
duced a virtual ban on translations of emi- 
nent foreign authors; many publications of 
established classics as well as new books are 
out of print; elderly authors suffer because 
no royalties are coming in on back publica- 
tions; very few reviews or literary criticisms 
are being written for newspapers and maga- 
zines because most newspapers have been 
cut to two pages and magazines cut corre- 
spondingly; there has come a new change in 
relationship between author and publisher. 
Now the publisher, not the public, deter- 
mines the number and size of the editions. 
Miss Brittain hopes that by another two or 
three years the status and sale of books will 
once again be decided upon merit combined 
with the infinite variety of public taste. 
Meanwhile, the standing of English letters 
in international literature obviously is being 
affected and weakened. 

Another social force upon the use of lan- 
guage is suggested in an amusing editorial 
concerning the broadcasting idiom of Dizzy 
Dean, which appears in the same issue of the 
Review. It seems that Dean’s use of the 
American language in describing the St. 
Louis Cardinal games has so disturbed cer- 
tain teachers of English in Missouri that 
they have petitioned the F.C.C. to ban him 
from the air for setting a bad example to 
young, impressionable baseball fans who are 
hard enough to teach English to, anyway. 


THE “FIRST OF THE NEW CRITICS” 
was Edgar Allan Poe, according to George 
Snell, writing in the Quarterly Review of Lit- 
erature (Vol. II, No. 4. Why can’t the edi- 
tors use dates?). Snell points out that Poe 
discovered a critical method which had as 
its only previous champion Dryden; that is 
“the explication of literary work, line by 
line, sentence by sentence, not even over- 
looking punctuation.” With Poe, “textual” 
criticism as we know it today was born in 
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America. Snell traces the development of 
Poe’s theories of art along with his art. He 
points out how Poe influenced the symbol- 
ist poets, foreshadowed Proust and Joyce, 
how his theories on unity and brevity still 
have considerable effect on the modern 
short story, and how today his method of 
criticism is noticeably affecting modern 
critical practices. 


TWO ESSAYS WHICH SUPPLEMENT 
each other and are worth reading together 
are William Van O’Connor’s “The Poet’s 
Private Reality” in the Quarterly Review of 
Literature (Vol. III, No. 1) and Stephen 
Spender’s Making of a Poem”’ in the 
summer Partisan Review. O’Connor points 
out that a major concern of T. S. Eliot and 
other contemporary writers has been the 
depersonalization of man. At present, how- 
ever, we have in some modern poetry “a 
recognition of the need for devotion to the 
private person.” He gives Spender as an ex- 
ample “of devotion to great personality.” 
Spender’s own highly personal essay in part 
bears out O’Connor’s thesis. This recogni- 
tion of the individual, as O’Connor points 
out, has developed in opposition to forces 
that have served to preclude the develop- 
ment of the whole human being. Despite the 
preoccupation of sociologists and state plan- 
ners with people in the mass, we still have a 
great need for recognizing, understanding, 
and appreciating individual persons. He il- 
lustrates from Spender, George Barker, 
Edith Sitwell, Karl Shapiro, and others to 
show how they exhibit profound respect for 
the individual. From their work he concludes 
that “‘if it is true that in poetry one may dis- 
cover currents not yet discernible in public 
life the recent trend in poetry may serve to 
hearten us with its promise of the reintegra- 
tion of personality.” 

“The Making of a Poem,” by Stephen 
Spender, presents a very clear picture of 
how at least one well-known modern poet 
goes about his work. In so doing, Spender 
necessarily has to explicate the concerns of 
poets generally, such matters as concentra- 
tion, inspiration, memory, faith, and song. 


The first problem of creative writing, he 
writes, is essentially one of concentration, 
but there are different kinds of concentra- 
tion and different poets concentrate in dif- 
ferent ways. Spender makes the distinction 
between two types of concentration, the im- 
mediate and the complete. Some poets 
write immediately works which, when writ- 
ten, scarcely need revision. Others write 
their poems by stages, feeling their way from 
rough draft to rough draft until eventually 
the final form is achieved. Spender says of 
himself that he is scarcely capable of im- 
mediate concentration. He “suffers from an 
excess of ideas,” so he sets down as many 
ideas as possible in notebooks, develops 
some, and discards others. To illustrate his 
method, he cites one example from his note- 
book and shows the progress of the various 
rough drafts which finally resulted in a fin- 
ished poem. Concerning inspiration, Spender 
says, ‘Everything is work in poetry except 
inspiration”; “Inspiration is the beginning 
of a poem and it is also its final goal. It is the 
first idea which drops into the poet’s mind 
and it is the final idea which he at last 
achieves in words. In between the start and 
the winning post there is the hard race, the 
sweat and toil.” 

“Memory” is the natural gift of the poet 
genius. The poet may forget telephone num- 
bers and the number of his own house, but 
the poet ‘‘above all else, is a person who nev- 
er forgets certain sense impressions which he 
has experienced and which he can re-live 
again and again as tho with all their original 
freshness.” The poet must also have faith, 
and poetic faith Spender defines as “a 
mystique of vocation, a faith in his own 
truth, combined with his own devotion to 
his task.” There is much more, and not only 
does Spender define but he illustrates what 
these all mean to him and how he has 
worked them out. This should be an ex- 
tremely helpful essay for all teachers of 
literature, prose as well as poetry, and of 
composition as well. It is simply and clearly 
enough written (bereft of all the jargon of 
some professional aesthetic criticism) so that 
the teacher can direct the student to it for 
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personal reading, and the substance is so 
firm that it should stimulate good class dis- 
cussion. 


ANOTHER POET WHOSE METHODS 
are discussed at some length in the spring A c- 
cent is William Butler Yeats, whom Morton 
Seiden psychoanalyzes. According to Seiden, 
neither Edmund Wilson, who holds that 
Yeats is a symbolist in the tradition of such 
French writers as Verlaine and Baudelaire, 
nor William York Tindall, who treats Yeats 
almost entirely as a transcendentalist in the 
long line of European mystics from Jean 
Paul Richter to Christopher Isherwood, 
really gets at the real meanings of Yeats’s 
poetry. Seiden’s thesis is that Yeats con- 
stantly used his own dreams and the dream 
symbol as the chief sources of his lyric and 
narrative verse. He analyzes a short poem, 
“Cap and Bells,” and a long one, “Ossian,” 
to the point that both express an (Edipus 
complex, which Seiden maintains is sub- 
stantiated by Yeats’s Autobiography. On the 
psychoanalytical level, the poetry, Seiden 
says, is a study “‘in Yeats’ sense of psychotic 
loss due to an exaggerated (idipus complex 
and imagined castration. On the conscious 
level, it is an expression of the artist’s sense 
of impotence in the midst of our highly in- 
dustrialized, and somewhat sterile, twenti- 
eth century.” Seiden makes out a good case, 
but I’m not sure Yeats would agree, con- 
sciously. 


FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN IRISH 
literature, “Irish Regional Novelists of the 
Early Nineteenth Century,” by B. G. Mac- 
Carthy, appears in two instalments in the 
spring and summer numbers of the Dublin 
Magazine. The novels of Maria Edgeworth, 
John and Michael Banim, Gerald Griffin, 
and William Carleton are all discussed in 
some detail. It is shown that the moral di- 
dacticism of Maria crippled the full develop- 
ment of her powers, that Griffin and Carle- 
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ton also wished to teach, to use fiction to 
serve one or the other of the two divisions 
in Ireland. With the Banims, and to a lesser 
degree with Griffin, it was the object to re- 
veal the oppression under which the native 
population suffered. Carleton veered accord- 
ing to his partisanship. The novel was mold- 
ed for the most part in the hands of the priv- 
ileged and middle classes, though Carleton, 
the greatest of the writers under discussion, 
was the son of a flax hackler. This study is 
important because it clearly shows how these 
regional novelists contributed a growing 
point for the future development of those 
English-speaking writers who could link the 
present with the country’s Gaelic past. In 
other words, they were the forerunners, and 
pretty good ones, too, of all those writers 
whom we associate with the Irish Renais- 
sance. That good poetry and prose are still 
being written in Ireland is evident in the 
files of the Dublin Magazine, for all through 
the war years the magazine has appeared 
punctually and maintained its high literary 
standards, one of the few magazines in 
Europe which has been able to do it. On its 
pages, young, new voices as well as older 
ones have been freely raised. 


OTHER CRITICAL ESSAYS TO WHICH 
attention should be drawn are Edwin Berry 
Burgum’s ‘Thomas Wolfe’s Discovery of 
America” in the summer Virginia Quarterly 
Review and Franz Schoenberner’s discovery 
of Thomas Wolfe in the New York Times 
Book Review (Aug. 4). Burgum tells how 
Wolfe found himself, and Schoenberner, 
who was editor of the pre-Nazi magazine, 
Simplicissimus, sees Wolfe’s genius afresh 
and as an eloquent voice in the New World. 
J. B. Priestley writes on ‘Shaw as Social 
Critic” in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(July 27), and Harold Watts re-evaluates 
Jules Romains and Men of Good Will in the 
spring Rocky Mountain Review. 


Books 


A HUMOR ANTHOLOGY 


Considerable courage is required to print 
a group of selections and label them as 
funny. No literary taste is more capricious 
or variable than the taste for humor; here, 
if anywhere, one man’s meat is the next 
reader’s tripe. For this reviewer, Max J. 
Herzberg and Leon Mones have, in Humor 
of America, set forth a handsome smérgis- 
bord of tasty dishes. If a few pieces seem 
tasteless or unappetizing, one could expect 
no less at so varied a table. 

But Humor of America purports to be 
more than just another anthology of hu- 
mor. It is a high-school text, attempting at 
least three things: (1) to increase the high- 
school reader’s enjoyment of general read- 
ing, (2) to help him to develop a sense of 
humor and to cultivate appreciation for 
“good” humor, and (3) to acquaint him 
with the classic names and writings in the 
history of American humor. How well have 
the editors succeeded in these aims? 

In achieving the first, the book should be 
very successful. Surely, among the many 
selections which the two editors (and this 
reviewer) have found amusing and stimu- 
lating, almost every high-school student 
will find some things to make him laugh. In 
the words of the editors themselves, ‘‘Hu- 
mor is so compelling and pleasurable and 
infectious that it will win over to enjoyable 
reading many students with whom other ap- 
proaches have proved hopeless.” Of course, 
the teacher will have to use the book with 
discretion: “Casey at the Bat” will be much 
more enjoyable to “print-shy students” 
than “The Sycophantic Fox and the Gul- 
lible Raven.” 

As a textbook to help a student develop a 


* Max. J. Herzberg and Leon Mones, Humor of 
America. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co. Pp. 
413. $1.60. 


sense of humor and acquire standards in the 
judgment of “good” humor, the editorial 
material is disappointing. “Can a sense of 
humor be developed? Decidedly yes!” be- 
gins one of the selections in the book; but 
the author’s one positive word on the sub- 
ject is that “humor is contagious.” “We 
believe,” the editors say, “that education 
for laughter is sound education, provided 
that one is taught to laugh at things that 
are truly laughable’; but where are the 
criteria for judging the “truly laughable’’? 
Perhaps such things just can’t be put into 
words, but wouldn’t we teachers welcome a 
book whose editors had achieved this mir- 
acle of exposition! 

In giving us the “humor of America,” the 
book is exceptionally successful. All the im- 
portant names are there—Franklin, Irving, 
Holmes, Artemus Ward, O. Henry, Bunner, 
George Ade, James Thurber—and many 
choice bits of Americana that have become a 
part of the American heritage. And the 
Mark Twain section is exactly right. 

This book is a worthy pioneer in a dif- 
ficult field. To this reviewer the editing 
seems somewhat hasty and haphazard (the 
cartoons, for instance, are inserted in the 
middle of the book and are omitted in the 
Table of Contents), but the book does meet 
a real classroom need, and the selections are 
excellent. 

JouN GEHLMANN 


Oak Park Townsutp HicH SCHOOL 
Oak Park, ILLINOIS 


VARIED FARE"* 


Fact and Opinion, a book of prose non- 
fiction, contains over six hundred pages of 
text, with seventy pages of excellent notes 

? William R. Wood, John D. Husband, and Fran- 
cis L. Bacon, Fact and Opinion: A Book of Nonfiction 
Prose. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. Pp. 692. 
$2.20. 
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and study guides. It includes a full-length 
biography two hundred and _ twenty-five 
pages long and a great variety of articles, 
shorts, digests, condensations, and adapta- 
tions from popular magazines and from a 
few books. The articles range in length from 
very brief two-page reprints of editorials 
to articles over twenty-five pages in length; 
the authors cram in a lot of material in 
this generous and copious book, with no 
margins skimped, the pages tall and full, 
the type-size a small, neat, and very read- 
able pica. The intention is clearly to give 
to purchaser and pupil thirteen to the dozen. 

I found those articles and autobiograph- 
ical pieces that deal with the discovery of 
one’s self or of individuals enmeshed in a uni- 
versal human experience to be the most 
stirring emotionally and the best in wisdom 
as well. The most notable articles in this 
genre are: Pearl Buck’s wonderful ap- 
praisal of America as seen through the eyes 
of a far-seeing Chinese resident in whose 
century-comprehending gaze the foibles and 
prejudices still residing among us are wither- 
ingly dissected; M. S. Mumford’s epic of a 
workingman feeling the kinship of all workers 
in a dangerous steel-mill job which finally 
undoes him; Philip Curtiss’ excited and 
spontaneous discovery of unique learning 
methods in ‘‘A College for One”; Lincoln 
Steffens’ kindly and appealing vision of the 
future for youth, “Youth and Plenty”; 
Morris Markey’s ‘Metropolitan Odyssey” 
(what you can see walking around New 
York with your eyes open); the first half of 
Salom Rizk’s autobiography, which de- 
scribes what poverty really means in the 
Near East; the poetic truth of Sherwood 
Anderson’s appreciation of the “‘little man” 
as being really a big man; Morrow Mayo’s 
rhapsody on the farmer’s love of the soil 
and the machine he tills it with; and Ruth 
Sawyer’s heartbroken lament over an ir- 
reparably crippled child. Each of the short- 
length biographies (Bolivar, Florence Night- 
ingale, and Sandburg’s Lincoln) is written 
with a verve and feeling that capture the 
essence of the subject; the Bolivar biog- 
raphy has a candor and freshness rare and 
desirable in school texts for upper classmen. 
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The idea of including a full-length auto- 
biography of a contemporary was a good 
one. Otto Eisenchiml’s “‘Without Fame” is 
the tale of a young chemist born and edu- 
cated in the Austria of the turn of the cen- 
tury, who made his way to America and, in 
the pioneer stages of the chemical industry’s 
growth, established himself as a practicing 
chemist in the field of steel and oil. For the 
first half the story is incomparable: herein 
he deals with old Austria and the amaze- 
ment of the young man’s transition to the 
cruder America of the violent steel mills 
and the college-degree-hating foremen. His 
glimpses into the darkest corners of Old 
World diplomacy provide for the reader 
honest and luminous insights into the 
tangled web of emotion and conflict that 
European nationalism spawns, complete 
with feudal oppression of the peasant and 
factory worker. Neither does he spare the 
bitterly cruel world that the average steel- 
mills man knew in the heroic days of Ameri- 
can heavy industry. But, after he has re- 
counted his early struggles, the story palls 
in interest, for tales of success in business 
and on lecture platforms, however charm- 
ingly told, do not grip. Dealing in such large 
part with problems of chemistry and tech- 
nology, the autobiography will tend to be 
of more interest to boys than to yirls. 

The book is overweighted with ‘‘serious”’ 
articles, almost unrelieved by humor and 
wit. In a large number of the articles the 
sentiments are heavy, sententious, overre- 
spectable—I might say, official; they would 
not strike youth as a convincing philosophy 
of modern life. The editors may be per- 
mitted their penchant for the doctrines of 
rugged individualism and individual initia- 
tive as worthy and sound traditional Ameri- 
can tenets, but these sentiments are made 
merely pious by overrepetition and are un- 
compensated by just as traditional doc- 
trines of self-help through co-operation and 
social security. Furthermore, those numer- 
ous articles dealing with social philosophy 
are quite dry, ratiocinative, and abstract; to 
a young person their rightness would be 
jeopardized by the fact that they lack mod- 
ern urgency—they miss the heartbeat of 
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contemporary, of immediate, applicability. 
A book published so late in the day should 
see present realities as well as visions with 
more candor and inclusiveness than this 
volume shows. I mean this latter criticism 
to be a demurrer about an otherwise sound 
book. It is a sober work fitted for senior stu- 
dents. 

SIMON CERTNER 
De Witt Ciinton SCHOOL 

New York City 


A REVISED JOURNALISM TEXT 


Headlines and By-lines,' a new edition of 
Journalism for High Schools (Otto and 
Marye, 1934), supports the nonvocational 
aim for high-school journalism accepted by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The authors realize that “‘a course in 
journalism is of inestimable value for those 
young people who have special ability in 
self-expression, and also in encouraging 
self-expression in those who are less articu- 
late, but still have something to say if ade- 
quately motivated.” 

There are several changes from the 1934 
edition. “The Story of American Journal- 
ism”’ has been omitted; also the chapter on 
“Judging the Results,” including the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association score 
sheets. 

The three-part arrangement of the book 
is flexible and may be used in various ways, 
depending on the needs of the class. The first 
part may be for those who do no immediate 
writing for the paper, or it may be employed 
for background material for the other sec- 
tions. On no account should the class ignore 
this unit, which is titled “Reading the 
Newspaper.” 

“Your Newspaper Gets out of Bed”’ is the 
attractive lead for chapter i, “The American 
Newspaper.” The authors describe the 
newspaper as an American institution, a 
part of our freedom of speech. Besides show- 
ing that the paper satisfies our curiosity, 
Otto and Finney say that the paper “gives 

* William N. Otto and Nat S. Finney, Headlines 
and By-lines. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Pp. 453. $1.80. 


the most reliable picture of our world that 
any citizen of any country has ever re- 
ceived.” 

In the following pages are the character- 
istics of the newspaper and the various 
steps in presenting the news to the public. 
There are chapters on how to read with un- 
derstanding different pages of the paper. 

“The Newspaper of Tomorrow” is the 
concluding chapter of Part I. It shows the 
trend toward editorial news interpretation. 
There is a lively discussion about the effects 
of television and radio on the paper of the 
future. The section on news commentators 
is enlightening. These columnists get under 
the surface of the news of public affairs, 
both governmental and otherwise. How- 
ever, they must be authorities and prove 
their good judgment to their readers. 

Part II, “‘Writing the High-School News- 
paper,” is much like the older text but with 
many fresher illustrations from outstanding 
high-school publications. 

Part III, “Publishing the High-School 
Newspaper,” gives a brief survey of the 
progress made in school papers since 1934. 
This portion of the book is especially helpful 
to the instructor and class in that construc- 
tive criticism is given. There are cautions 
against carrying streamlining into scream- 
ing headlines of “yellow journalism.” In 
spite of abundance of material, papers con- 
tain too few feature stories. Humor columns 
are criticized for lack of originality. The 
“dirt” column has no place in the school 
paper. The editorial page has been ‘“‘more 
mechanical than journalistic.”” Students for 
the most part ignore the golden opportuni- 
ties for columning. The art is hardly past the 
initial stages. The authors have devoted an 
entire chapter to the subject. 

“Reference Reading for High-School 
Journalists” at the end of the book is placed 
under topical headings, an improvement 
over the other text. The explanation of 
newspaper terms provides necessary addi- 
tions to this outstanding text in the field 
of high-school journalism. 

Hazev_ K. PULLMAN 
GARNETT (KANSAS) HIGH SCHOOL 
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In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Red Morning. By Rusy FRazrer Frey. Putnam. 

Pp. 380. $3.00. 

A historical novel of unusual brilliance. Jane 
McClain, daughter of aristocratic Virginians, would 
seek a career today; in pioneer days she sought free- 
dom from family restraint by marrying an English 
officer bound for western Ohio. Her turbulent life is 
pictured with a background of French and Indian 
wars. 


Lustre in the Sky. By Countess WALDECK. Double- 
day. Pp. 434. $2.75. 

A historical novel with all the pomp and pageant- 
ry of political intrigue to be found in a peace congress 
in the days of Talleyrand. The diplomatic Talley- 
rand found time in the midst of history-making for a 
very tender romance. 


A House in the Uplands. By Erskine CatpweE Lt, 
Duell. Pp. 238. $2.50. 
A dramatic story of the decline of southern 
aristocracy, with the Negroes and tenant farmers in 
the background. A gripping study of human frailty. 


Ivy Gripped the Steps and Other Stories. By Ezza- 
BETH BowEN. Knopf. Pp. 233. $2.50. 
Twelve stories dealing with the spiritual violence 
of the war. In the ruined homes of England per- 
sonality persists. Delicate, brilliant, subtle. 


Brewsie and Willie. By GERTRUDE STEIN. Random. 

Pp. 114. $2.00. 

Gertrude Stein has died since this book was 
published. Brewsie and Willie represent the many 
G.I.’s whom Miss Stein met in the occupation of 
France. From the uninhibited talks of G.I.’s she 
draws certain conclusions. These conversations are 
related by Miss Stein in readable English. 


Wake of the Red Witch. By GARLAND Roark. Little, 

Brown. Pp. 434. $2.75. 

A Literary Guild selection for April which re- 
mains exciting to readers of romantic adventure. 
Set in the Dutch East Indies, it has a Conrad- 
Stevenson touch. 


The Fire of the Lord. By NoRMAN NicuHotson. Dut- 
ton. Pp. 256. $2.50. 
Set in an English village, with simple, frugal 
people in whose natures there is a conflict between 
religion, carnality, and love of the countryside. 


Siates of Grace. By FRANCIS STEEGMULLER. Reynal. 
Pp. 214. $2.50. 
A postwar satire, very clever, of an assorted 
group of people, good and bad, including some Ameri- 
cans, who meet in Egypt. 


Homecoming. By JoseEpH WECHSBERG. Knopf. Pp. 

118. $1.50. 

By the author of Looking for a Bluebird. An 
Americanized Czechoslovakian visited his home 
town in the Russian zone of occupation. This is the 
story of what he found in May, 1945. 


Our Own Kind. By Epwarp McSor ey. Harper. 
Pp. 304. $2.50. 
The story of an orphan boy and his warm-hearted, 
ignorant grandfather. Irish-American humor, pa- 
thos, and imagination. 


The Long Way Home. By Sct. MILLARD LAMPELL, 
Preface by BENEt. Forewords by 
Cot. Howarp A. Rusk and Lt. Cot. MERLE 
ARMITAGE. Messner. Pp. 174. $2.50. 

These fourteen scripts were first produced on the 
Columbia network and later distributed as record- 
ings to Army hospitals and civilian groups. They 
represent the air-force men who have come home 
tired and wounded. 


Blood Is a Beggar. By THomas Kyo. Lippincott. 
Pp. 256. $2.00. 
The strange case of Professor Biddler, ‘a murder 
among gentlemen,” a hilarious mystery story. 


The Best Stories of Wilbur Daniel Steele. By W. D. 
STEELE. Doubleday. Pp. 469. $3.00. 
Twenty-four stories, many of which have been 

included in O’Brien and O. Henry collections. 


The Dazzling Crystal. By Janet ScHANeE. Reynal. 
$2.50. 
A very sophisticated novel set in the complex 
writing-publishing society of New York. A subtle 
treatment of involved human relationships. 


The Colorado. By Frank WATERS. Rinehart. Pp. 

400. $3.00. 

Readers and collectors of “The Rivers of Ameri- 
ca” series will find this story of the ancient civiliza- 
tion of the territory drained by the Colorado, the 
Grand Canyon, the Indians, the Spaniards, and the 
trappers of great interest. Later came Boulder Dam 
and other recent changes. 
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Must We Fight Russia? By Ety CuLBertson. 
Winston. Pp. 62. $1.00 (paper). 
A Russian-born American who still loves his 
native country writes of the danger of war with 
Russia and possible solution of their problems. 


The American. By Howarp Fast. Duell. Pp. 337. 
$3.00. 

Literary Guild August selection. A fictionized 
biography of John P. Altgeld—a novel of a poor 
farm boy who became a champion of democracy and 
a foe of greed and corruption. This is an intense, 
forceful story of the man and of politics, with a 
vivid background of growing America before and 
after the Civil War. 


The Takers of the City. By H. R. Hays. Reynal. 

Pp. 376. $2.75. 

A handsome sixteenth-century member of the 
Spanish aristocracy, whose ill repute drove him to 
Mexico, was quite unprepared for the cruel, boorish 
life he found there. A romantic novel of the brutality 
of conquerors, of the pride of the conquered, of friars 
who tried to protect the exploited. 


I Chose Freedom: The Personal and Political Life of a 
Soviet Oficial. By VictoR KRAVCHENKO. Scrib- 
ner. Pp. 496. $3.50. 

A former Soviet official tells a dramatic story of 
his life in Russia and of his experiences as a member 
of the Communist party. He was sent to Washington 
on a Soviet mission and seized the opportunity to 
break with the Soviets. 


Pushkin, Poet and Lover. By Lypta LAMBERT. 
Translated from the French by WILLARD R. 
Trask. Doubleday. Pp. 276. $2.75. 

Fictionized biography. Pushkin confessed to a 
friend that Natalya was his one-hundred-and- 
thirteenth love. Unfortunately, the Czar of the Rus- 
sias and her sister’s young husband also found 
Natalya charming. A dramatic interpretation of 
Pushkin’s life. 


Dickens, Dali and Others: Studies in Popular Culture. 

By GeorGE ORWELL. Reynal. $2.50. 

These essays by an English critic include a 
lengthy study of Charles Dickens. An excellent dis- 
cussion of H. G. Wells is timely. There is a critical 
analysis of Salvador Dali, and a very interesting 
article on boys’ magazines. 


The Nature of Poetry. By Donatp A. STAUFFER. 
Norton. Pp. 291. $3.00. 


“Like life, poetry exists in so many forms and on 
so many levels that it triumphantly defies descrip- 
tion.” The positive service, says the author, which 
any book about poetry can do is to interest more 
people in reading and re-reading poetry. This he has 
sought to do. 


A Garden for You. Edited by Toomas C. O’Don- 

NELL. McBride. Pp. 160. $4.00. 

A beautifully designed book full of wise, helpful, 
constructive hints and plans for building a garden, 
whether formal and large or small and intimate. 
Many photographs and personal experiences. 


The English Way. By PreRRE MAILLAUD (PIERRE 

Boupan). Oxford. Pp. 312. $3.75. 

The author is a Frenchman who has lived in 
England for fourteen years and admires “the Eng- 
lish way.” He believes that a close friendship be- 
tween France and England is necessary for their sur- 
vival. His first chapter is “On English Roads.” He 
proceeds to “War Strategy and War Policy.” Read- 
able and worth reading. 


Russia on the Way. By HARRISON SALISBURY. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 425. $3.50. 

For fifteen years Mr. Salisbury has served the 
United Press. He does not hesitate to recognize the 
differences to be overcome in Russian-American 
relationship, but he believes we must co-operate. 
He writes convincingly and clearly of his own per- 
sonal experiences and of his study of Russia. 


Captain Grant. By Surrcey Serrert. Lippincott. 

Pp. 606. $3.00. 

The story of Ulysses Grant, from his entrance to 
West Point to 1861 when he took command of the 
Illinois volunteers. It includes the story of his great 
romance and marriage. 


Strange Customs, Manners, and Beliefs. By A. 
Hyatt VERRILL. Doubleday Page. Pp. 302. $3.75. 
The author comments upon the fact that re- 

turned servicemen have stimulated an interest in 

faraway lands and their peoples. Jacket and frontis 
piece in color, many black-and-white illustrations. 

Very interesting chapters on customs and dress, of 

tattoos, fetishes, foods, etc., of those whom we choose 

to call less civilized than ourselves. Large type, 
clearly presented. 

A Business of Your Own. By AvBertT FANCHER. 
New Home Library. Blakiston. Pp. 338. $1.00. 
“To the Reader: This book aims to survey the 

wide range of possibilities, regardless of the type of 

business, so you can apply the principles of business 
selection. You can study your own aptitudes, ex 
perience, etc., explore both your own possibilities 
and the field of business open to you.” 


Alms for Oblivion: Books, Men, and Biography. By 

GerorGE CaRveER. Bruce. Pp. 325. $3.00. 

A study has here been made of twenty-four rep- 
resentative men of letters who during the past 
twelve centuries have contributed, in some sig- 
nificant way, to the development of biography as a 
recognized form of English literature. To each au- 
thor a chapter is devoted, with a sketch of the 
biographer’s life and a short introduction to the 
person of whom the biography is written. 
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BOOKS 


You—Triumphant! A Guide to Effective Personal Liv- 
ing. By EUGENE BENGE. Harper. Pp. 294. $3.00. 
The author’s challenge is “Know Thyself,” learn 

through self-appraisal, use for good that power 

which lies within each of us. 


A Few Brass Tacks. By Louts BROMFIELD. Harper. 

Pp. 303. $2.75. 

The author of The Farm, Pleasant Valley, etc., is 
deeply concerned with the political, economic, so- 
cial, and agricultural problems of our time. Many of 
these problems he believes arise from our economic 
standards. We must conserve our resources, he says. 
He foresees two federated states—one Russo-Asiatic- 
European and the other Anglo-Saxon. 


Thirty-one Poems by Rainer Maria Rilke. Trans- 
lated in original rhythms with an Introduction 
by Lupwic Lewisoun. Ackerman. Pp. 47. $2.00. 


The Burning Mountain. By JoHN GOULD FLETCHER. 
Dutton. Pp. 96. $2.75. 
Twenty-three long poems by the 1938 Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 


Lough Derg, and Other Poems. By DENIS DeEvLIn. 
Reynal. Pp. 79. $2.00. 
A young Irishman, already recognized by leading 
literary magazines, now has his first volume of 
poems published. 


Local Measures. By JOSEPHINE MrtEs. Reynal. 
Pp. 62. $2.00. 
Miss Miles describes her poems as being “about 
the people, habits, customs, and judgments of daily 


life.” 


Exiles. By James Joyce. New Directions. Pp. 154. 
$1.00. 
A play by Joyce, now republished with a critical 
essay by Frances Fergusson. 


Bible for the Liberal. Edited by Dacosert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library, New York. Pp. 
368. $3.50. 

Foreword by Lin Yutang, who says that to non- 
Christians such teachings as the Sermon on the 
Mount have no need of props. This Bible is a selec- 
tion of the principles of ethics taken from all biblical 
literature, including the Hebrew Books of Wisdom 
and the Apocrypha, without the usual background 
of ritual and theology. 


Epic of Latin America. By Joun A. Crow. Double- 
day. Pp. 756. $5.00. 

A Prologue discussing the influence of Spain and 
Portugal upon the New World is followed by chap- 
ters on the Mayas, Incas, the Toltec-Aztec cultures. 
Mr. Crow sees South America as a “last frontier,” 
whose citizens feel vividly a strength of ownership. 
To Mr. Crow, in the final analysis it is an American 
frontier and all America should share in protecting it 
from political exploitation. 
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The German People: Their History and Civilization 
from the Holy Roman Empire to the Third Reich. 
By VeiIT VALENTIN. Knopf. Pp. 730. $6.00. 
Written by an internationally known German 

historian, who believes that the enigma of the Ger- 

man character must be understood by the world if 
we are to have peace. 


Soviet Asia Mission. By Henry A. WALLACE. 

Reynal. Pp. 254. $3.00. 

An account of Wallace’s trip as vice-president 
through Asiatic Russia and the province of Sinkiang 
just over the China border. Valuable chiefly as a 
revelation of the possibilities of agriculture and in- 
dustry in Asiatic Russia and as a mild warning of the 
danger of trouble along Russia’s two-thousand-mile 
Asiatic border, especially the border of Sinkiang. 


A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry. Edited by 
Oscar WILLIAMS. Scribner. 


More than four hundred poems, by American and 
British authors, published since 1896, chosen and 
arranged with a twenty-three-page Introduction by 
an anthologist of high repute. Widely representative 
but leaning toward the ultra-intellectual—fourteen 
by Frost, fifteen by Hopkins, ten by Eliot, including 
The Waste Land, with Eliot’s notes topically or- 
ganized. 


Masterworks of Economics. Edited by LEONARD 
Assott. Doubleday. Pp. 750. $4.00. 
Digests (excerpts, not paraphrases) of ten classics 

in this field, among them The Wealth of Nations (128 

pp.), Malthus on population (80 pp.), Mills’s Prin- 

ciples of Political Economy (74 pp.), Capital (162 

pp.), Progress and Poverty (94 pp.). Mun, Turgot, 

Ricardo, Robert Owen, and Veblen are also sub- 

stantially presented. 


Four Great American Novels. Edited by RayMonp 
W. Suort. Holt. Pp. 573. $2.50. 


A satisfactory printing of The Scarlet Letter, Mel- 
ville’s little-known Billy Budd, Foretopman, Huckle- 
berry Finn, and Daisy Miller. They are grouped to 
form the basis of a sort of study of American culture, 
with an Introduction which suggests the approach 
and discusses each of the novels accordingly. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Democratic Humay: Relations: Promising Practices in 
Intergroup and Intercultural Education in the 
Social Studies. By Hrtpa TaBA and WILLIAM 
Van Ti. Sixteenth Yearbook, 1945. National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington. Pp. 366. $2.00 paper- 
bound; $2.30 clothbound. 

Worth, to the interculturally enthusiastic Eng- 
lish teacher, the $2.00 which the paper-covered edi- 
tion costs, although much of it will be familiar. 
Both philosophical and concrete, by turns. 
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Minority Problems in the Public Schools: A Study of 
Administrative Policies and Practices in Seven 
School Systems. By THEODORE BRAMELD. Harper. 
Pp. 264. $2.50. 

The study was made at the instance and expense 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and had the counsel 
of the American Council on Education, the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy, and the 
American Council on Race Relations. Originally in- 
tended for a small group of administrators, it has 
been converted, by disguising all names, into a docu- 
ment for all activity concerned with intercultural 
education in the public schools. 


The New American College. By JouN H. Sexson and 
Joun W. Harpeson. Harper. Pp. 312. $3.50. 
The new college is a four-year junior college, 

Grades XI-XIV inclusive, organized and adminis- 

tered as a single institution. This volume presents 

the record of a twenty-year experiment with such a 

college in the school system of Pasadena, California. 

The authors advocate a six-four-four organization 

to help solve the problem of better articulation of 

secondary and college instruction. 


The American High School: Eighth Year Book of the 
John Dewey Society. Edited by Hous L. Cas- 
WELL. Harper. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

The purpose of this yearbook is to analyze the 
needs and status of American youth with particular 
attention to the contribution which high schools can 
make to their education and successful transition 
into adult life. 


Owen Meredith, By Brooks HARLAN 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 292. $3.75. 
Owen Meredith was the pen name of the son of 

Bulwer-Lytton, who achieved distinction as a poet 

and, as a diplomat, became viceroy of India. This is 

a critical biography of the writer, as distinct from 

that of Robert, first Earl of Lytton, the diplomat. 

The book has value not only for its account of the 

poet’s development but also for its very lively pic- 

ture of the Victorian society, literary and other- 
wise, in which he moved. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


New Studies in Grammar. By Mapet C. Hermans 
and Maryorre Suea. Holt. Pp. 406. 
$1.68. 


The essentials of grammar presented in a func- 
tional way and related to subject matter of real 
interest to high-school students. Divided into twelve 
units, each showing grammar principles at work in 
articles about such subjects as aviation, radio, 
music, and human relationships. 


English Five, Grade 7, and English Six, Grade 8. 
By ALEXANDER J. StopDARD, MATILDA BAILEY, 
and Dopce Lewis. American Book Co. 
Grade 7, pp. 346; Grade 8, pp. 376. Each, $1.48. 


Attractive volumes enlivened by good illustra- 
tions both in color and in black and white. Simply 
and clearly written. Oriented to student life and 
interests, such as story-telling, getting along to- 
gether, using library, etc. 


English Workbook Five, Grade 7, and English Work- 
book Six, Grade 8. By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, 
Matitpa BatLey, and Dopce Lewis. 
American Book Co. Grade 7, pp. 128; Grade 8, 
pp. 128. 


Workbooks in which the lessons are arranged to 
parallel those in English Five and English Six. How- 
ever, neither is dependent upon parent-text and can 
be used with other texts of the same grade level. 


Chicago Review Studies in the Mechanics of Written 
English: A Revision, Re-arrangement, and En- 
largement of the Chicago Practice Tests, Books I 
and II. By Soputa C. Camentscu. Clarke-McEl- 
roy. Book I, pp. 67; Book II, 68-107. 


Simple instructions and tests aim at helping the 
student understand and avoid the most flagrant 
violations of sentence structure. 


Reading around the World. Edited by FLoyp Sto- 
vALL, Leo HuGues, and Brappy. 
Macmillan. Pp. 738. $2.75. 


Designed to provide college students with a va- 
riety of examples of prose and at the same time to 
stimulate interest in geography, in the peoples of the 
world, in the problems of social organization, and in 
the contributions of science and the arts. Selections 
represent the past and the present, the Old World 
and the New. Included are such teaching aids as 
suggestions for themes and for additional reading. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW PLAYS 


For high school and college production 


<< JANUARY THAW << A DATE WITH JUDY 


A comedy in 3 acts; 7 m, 6 w, 1 int. This bright new hit A 3-act comedy; 5 m, 9 w, 1 int. Based on famous NBC 
produced last season on Broadway by Michael Todd is an radio serial, this play is perhaps the best of all those that 
ideal comedy for the community theatre. Price, 75¢. concern the exuberant adolescent. Price, 75¢. Royalty on 
Royalty on application. Released everywhere. application. Released every where. 


OUR HEARTS WERE 
YOUNG AND GAY 


<< THE INNOCENT VOYAGE 


A 3-act play; 5 w, 10 m, extras, 1 basic set. This brilliant 


A comedy in 8 acts; 7 m, 10 w, 1 unit set. This delightful Theatre Guild production was chosen by Burns Mantle 
new comedy has zest and sparkle and concerns the hilarious as one of his ten best. It offers magnificent opportunities to 
adventures of Cornelia and Emily. Price, 75¢. Royalty, the director and actor. Price, 75¢. Royalty on application. 
$25.00. Released everywhere. Released everywhere. 


Send for new basic catalog describing these and hundreds of other distinguished plays 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 E. VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


The Emerging Curriculum in English 


A well-balanced collection of twenty-five essays on present trends in 
secondary-school English, edited by Max J. Herzberg, fill an issue of 
the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 


There are contributions by President Helene W. Hartley and six past 
presidents of the National Council of Teachers of English. The other 
papers are of like caliber. 


Every teacher of high-school English will find The Emerging Curriculum 
interesting and helpful. 


Regular price, $1.00 
To NCTE members through NCTE office, $0.50 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street Chicago 21 


NOW A NEW 4 BOOK SERIES 


Although the ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—-LABORATORY 
METHOD series in the new 1946 edition has been completely re- 
written and now contains four books, the Laboratory Method of 
instruction that has always proved so effective in English classes has 
not been changed. 


This outstanding high school English series provides for the first 
time a thorough teaching, testing, and self-checking laboratory 
program for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade English classes. 


The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABORATORY METHOD 
books incorporate the newest accepted teaching methods in keeping 
with actual classroom experience and the very latest trends toward 
more efficient and effective teaching. 


Send for examination copy today! 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
WICHITA I, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES PORTLAND NEW YORK 
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Build Spelling Proficiency and Develop Vocabularies with 


CORRECT SPELLING 


RETAIL 


WHOLESALE 80c 


page illustrated 
catalog, containing descriptions 
of all Steck publications. 


A new approach to high school spelling, Gateways To Correct Spelling, intro- 
duces rapid-fire methods and up-to-date words. It is the only speller to use the 
practical whole-word, hard-spot method patterned according to the best nes 
techniques established by spelling research. It will help your students to . 


@ Stop making mistakes in spelling. 
@ Learn the key words in 37 
chief fields of modern business. 


LOGICALLY ORGANIZED FOR EFFECTIVE USE 


PART I, The Main Gateway, covers basic spelling and offers detailed 
learning exercises on each of the 720 words which cause four-fifths of 
al! mistakes in spelling. 


PART II, The Technical Gateway, covers an additiona] 650 words 
most essential to everyday business, secre- 
tarial, and literary writing, and provides 
advanced training in practical spelling and 
.00 dictionary habits. 

2 PART III, The Open Gateway, presents an 
FR Write for free 80- to-date selection of key words taken 
from the $7 chief categories of work, play, yok 
study, and social life. 


@ Expand their business and general 
spelling vocabularies through the 
use of scientific methods of word 


study. 


“STECK, 


AUSTIN TEXAS 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 


The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


OUR 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
IS LEGIBLE 


You can read every word of 
every test 


Jones Book-Report Tests 


FOR CHECKING OUTSIDE READ- 
ING OF HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Over 2000 different tests now ready 


BOOK-A-DAY 


Send a stamp for list and samples to 
BOX 41, HILL CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


\ 


MAMA RADE 


Practice with a purpose 


Workbooks that are texts in themselves 


English in Action 
Practice B ooks 


BY J. C. TRESSLER 


Complete with progress charts, mastery tests, and a 
final examination. Answer Books available. 


Furnish stimulating exercises which supply a maxi- 
mum of self-checking, self-improving, habit-forming 
practice. 


Based on students’ interests at each grade level with a 
rich factual content. 


Material arranged so that a minimum of writing is re- 
quired of the student. 


Language skills grouped most conveniently for study 
and reference. 


Provision made for special concentration to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 


Cut to a minimum tiresome clerical work for the 
teacher. 


For use with the popular English in Action texts or any 
basic series, or as complete textbooks in themselves. 


Grades VII to XII 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


PERIOL 


